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-4 Buick show room in Mamaroneck, This illustration shows the possibilities for flexible 
-4 N. Y. equipped with Frink Multilite y . : ae 

Reflectors as follows: 2—I0 light re- and economical window display that lie in the use 
3 = of Frink Multilite Reflectors. Frink Multilite is a unit 
r fixture consisting of a series of Silverlite Reflectors 
ap mounted in a metal trough completely wired and 
+4 ready to install. From two to ten reflectors come 
r4 as a unit, wired with two circuits permitting of 
4 alternate or multiple control. Various intensities 
: and color effects are easy to achieve ... Send 
1 for our circular 79-B for complete information. 
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THE FRINK CORPORATION 


23-10 Bridge Plaza South, Long Island City, N. Y. 




















New Line of Metal Fixtures 
In Silver and Black 


For Effective Modern Displays 





No. 507/1 No. 507/2 No. 507/3 


Special for Accessories 
All Attachments Interchangeable 
Slip-Over Fittings 


No. 505 


Mounted on 7-inch Base. 
Oval Top, size 10x18 inches. 
Wood Top, Ebony Finish. 


A Complete Line Now on Display at Our 
Showrooms. 


J. R. PALMENBERG'S SONS, INC. 


SHOWROOMS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1412 Broadway 234 S. Franklin St. 
LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
207 E. Eighth St. 26 Kingston St. 
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_vertisers’ displays. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Henry K. Miyake, special corre- 
spondent for DISPLAY WORLD, 
presents a review of the display 
windows in Japan. He discusses 
the evolution of the display art from 
the day of the Samurai until the 
present, and explains the technique 
employed by the displaymen of his 
native country in the creation of 
windows that have beauty and sales 
effectiveness. This interesting and 
educational article is illustrated 
with photos of windows from the 
most progressive and_ successful 
Japanese merchants. 


* * 


Romance is returning to Amer- 
ica; it is evident in the changing 
habits, customs and styles. -In New 
York it has exerted its influence in 
the windows of the leading stores, 
and in a short time, possibly, it will 
manifest itself in practically every 
city and town of the country. Cole- 
man McCampbell discusses the ro- 
mantic appeal in the current 
Gotham displays and comments 
upon its tendency to change the 
technique of American window men. 


xk * * 


S: Fisher, president, Fisher Dis- 
play Service, Inc., Chicago, writes 
with characteristic vigor in defense 
of the display services as media 
for the installation of national ad- 
He answers the 
manufacturers who contend that 
better results are secured by main- 
taining their own display crews, 
and cites various achievements of 
the services to prove his arguments. 

x Ok Ok 


In Chicago, J. Duncan Williams 
finds the windows reflecting various 
local events and business condi- 
tions. Reduced prices, urgent ap- 
peals to make the public buy, and 
other measures brought about by 
the present nation-wide economic 
depression, are obvious in many 
windows. But merchants have not 
neglected the other side. There is 
no dearth of windows catering to 
people of wealth and those not 
affected by unemployment and 
other ills. 

* * Ok 


Posters and displays in America 
have never received proper recogni- 
tion from the advertiser. Advertis- 
ing agencies are not prepared to 
plan and equip display campaigns. 
But, following the example of Eu- 
rope, America is developing spe- 
cialists who will convince the ad- 
vertiser of the value of posters and 
display. Read Donald Maxwell’s 
“Step-Children” of Advertising. 


* Ok Ox 
In addition to the above, this 
number of DISPLAY WORLD 
contains a wealth of material on 
many other display topics. 
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The FIVE Senses 


YOU SEE 
YOU HEAR 


8797 
7% 


YOU FEEL 


YOU SMELL 


6% 


YOU TASTE 


Above is a very graphic il- 
- lustration of the value of ap- 
pealing to the eye through the 
show windows. 


It is today’s best form of 
Retail Advertising. The Koes- 
ter School teaches how best to 
trim a window to attract the eye 
and how best to induce sales. 


The present day display man 
cannot hope to have the greatest 
measures of success unless he 
has had adequate training. 


This training is available at 
the Koester School. 


There is no more fascinating 
calling than window display. 
Show windows make goods ac- 
cessible to the public. Through 
them things new and staple are 
put on view so the passer-bys 
may see. They call attention, 
remind people of needs, get 
prospects in the store, open the 
purse, ring the cash register and 
make permanent customers. 


Study Window Display 
— NOW — 


Never before have stores been 
in such need of really efficient 
window display men—men who 
can trim windows that will pro- 
duce business. 


You can learn Window Dis- 
play, Card Writing and Retail 


Advertising under the most 
expert teachers in the world at 
the Koester School. All instruc- 
tion is personal, practical and 
complete. 


The sooner you start the 
sooner better pay starts. 


Write for our New Catalogue 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


314 S. Franklin St., Chicago 
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OUT of the EMAIL “BAG 


ee ee 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

I am planning to remodel our show windows, at least 
the backgrounds, as the construction is fairly modern. 
Would like to use something new. As the firm can’t 
spend much money at this time, I planned to do the work 
myself in order to keep the cost very low. Am enclos- 
ing sketch of windows, and you will notice that there 
are two-foot glass panels at the top of the wallboard 
backgrounds. Would also like information regarding 
changeable floor blocks. Will appreciate any sugges- 
tions and help you may render. 

PAUL H. RHODEN, 
Roberts Dry Goods Co., 
Tifton, Ga. 


EGARDING the reconstruction of your show win- 

dows, would suggest that you merely cover the 
wallboard backs of your windows with a decorative 
plaster finish, which can be very cheaply done by a 
plastering contractor in your city. Many effects are 
adaptable and may be, perhaps, best secured by the 
use of Textone, the plastic paint or plaster manufac- 
tured by the U. S. Gypsum Co., 205 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Ill. If you will write to this concern 
you will receive literature regarding the handling of 
this product, together with suggestions as to how to 
produce the various popular decorative treatments. 

You could get many decorative effects in addition 
to the plaster by the use of an embossed product 
called Anaglypta, which is handled by the Murdison 
Co., 48 West Forty-eighth Street, New York City. 
These decorations can be secured in the form of relief 
mouldings, pilasters, placques, etc., and can be em- 
bedded in the plastic finish. 

Would suggest that you eliminate the glass win- 
dows at the top of your window backs, as usually this 
detracts from the appearance of your show windows. 
It might be practical to allow the glass to remain but 
to roof your show windows where the glass begins, 
if the height at that point is sufficient. 

Changeable floor blocks are very practical and can 
be secured ready for use in a variety of conservative 
and modernistic patterns from the leading decorative 
houses. They should prove very helpful in improving 
the appearance of your displays. 

You are to be congratulated on your willingness 
to assume such a task at a time when your firm 
seems unwilling to make the capital investment neces- 
sary for new show windows. 





DISPLAY WORLD: 

Could you offer me a suggestion as to how I might 
trim a show case of toilet sets? The case is of the 
island type and is approximately hexagonal in shape. 

DAVID M. MELTZER, 
Fashion Shop, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


\WJE would suggest that you cover the floor with 
' paper boxes varying in height from one inch 





to six inches, over which velour or another fabric 
should be puffed. Then place your toilet sets over 
each of these boxes which will put the various articles 
at different heights. Red velour is particularly suited 
for the floor covering, over which can be sprinkled 
some ground mica or metallic glitter. The window 
lighting should be augmented with flood lights or 
increased lighting from the regular window reflectors, 
which will give the entire display a scintillating effect 
that will attract attention. A triplex showcard should 
he used in the center to form a prism so that the an- 
nouncement may be read from any angle. 


DISPLAY WORLD: 


I am sending you a sample of roping to be used for 
interior decorations, but we are afraid of fires and hesi- 
tate to use this material. Can you tell me if there is 
‘any way to fireproof roping of this kind? 

LOY CHASE, 
A. J. Bundschu Co., 
Independence, Mo. 


ANY displaymen make their own fireproofing com- 
pounds from formulas which they have been able 
to secure. However, it is much more advisable to 
purchase a suitable fireproofing compound for the 
specific need from the Price Fire & Water Proofing 
Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. You will then be more se- 
cure in knowing that the fireproofing is more effective. 
We are writing to this company and you should hear 
from them without delay. 


DISPLAY WORLD: 


I have noticed with interest several questions in your 
“Out of the Mail Bag” asking for information in solv- 
ing various problems of window display advertising. 
I am wondering if you could put me in touch with a 
photographer who may have taken pictures of a poorly 
lighted unbalanced window display as well as a well 
lighted and well balanced window display. Any infor- 
mation you can give me along this line will be appre- 
ciated. 

I. H. PIERCE, 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 
Hammond, Ind. 


E have published a number of photos of the type 

in which you are interested along with articles on 
illumination by experts which I am sure you will find 
valuable. We have some illustrations of good and bad 
illumination. These cannot be released just now, but 
we will be glad to send them to you at a later date. 
We would suggest, however, if you need the photos 
immediately, that vou write to any or all of the fol- 
lowing concerns, who undoubtedly have just what 
you want: Edison Lamp Works, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago, and the Frink Copa 
tion, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Better Xmas Displays with Onli-Wa BYGi 
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HERE will be 

a Sworld” of 
small wares and 
accessories sold 
during the holi- 
days. Here are the 
very fixtures to 
display them 
RIGHT! 


Onli-Wa Maple and 
Walnut displays are 
your best bet. Put 
them in ,your win- 
dows at once. 

















Blouse and 
Sweater Stand wieeiitiae’ Sant Reg. 
J \ f- U.S: 

hs $12 No. 3665—$13.50 Accessory Unit Pat. 
Lingerie, Blouse and ~ Walnut and Walnut and Maple No. 3660—$28 Off. 
No. a0 Awzst_Com. Maple Maple with black edges write for new 
lete—$10. Walnut an latalog No. 
osc ‘Tee ane: CHRISTMAS IS DRAWING NEAR 
ft any base and stand: MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


ard. Separate—$7.50. 
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THE ONLI-WA FIXTURE CO., St. Paul Ave., Dept. D. W., Jf THE - 
Dayton, O. x 4 
Gentlemen: Please send new Catalog No. 18 and 18A. e @ 
CE READ Pa UMAR IIT. Oat eR tance ee Dept. D. W., St. Paul Ave., Dayton, O. 
x 7 New York—Display Center, 1440 Broadway Seattle—3034 Arcade Bldg. 
Name g  Chicago—1323 Merchandise Mart Buffalo—12 Root Bldg. 
Address Se eats SN See ae : Members National Display Equipment Association 








It was easy to make this the 


BEST 


But also to make the Triplex Price Card Frame System the 






most economical and efficient System offered is an achievement 
of which we are proud. 












Inported-Enalish 
Steamer Trunks 















The average department store, whether large or small, can 
effect immediate economy by changing to Triplex Card Frame 
System and in the majority of cases can make this change 
without increasing their budget at all. 





For Complete Information Write 


CARD DISPLAY, INCORPORATED 


22 West 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Henry K. MIyvaKke 


UILDING today for tomorrow has been one 
of the chief objectives of the foundations of 
the merchants and manufacturers of Japan. 
Their business has been so thoroughly estab- 

lished in the merchandising facilities of all the impor- 
tant cities that they are prepared even today to serve 
the coming miilions adequately and efficiently. The 


ise is AY 


FORWARD JAPAN 


A Glimpse of the Display Art in the 


WORLD 5 


Land of the Rising Sun 


By HENRY K. MIYAKE 


(Special Correspondent for DISPLAY WORLD) 


photographs received from various department stores 
in Japan show how invariably they have kept themselves 
well in advance of the times. 

When nobilities were called Samurai, Japan, in her 
quaint mood, took colors from nature, borrowed the 
romantic expression of her people and things to create 
a setting for herself. With woodcut prints, lacquered 
panels, painted scrolls (wall hangings) and a wealth of 
accessories, she set the stage. She was keen to reach 
the height of decorative effect. What she did not ex- 
pect, perhaps, was that we today should behold her 
accomplishments, admire and learn. Like many another 
country, she was a full-bloomed blossom, intent on 
enjoying existence, on giving pleasure and being ad- 
mired. At her roots there had long been at work 





Upper left: Summer display of beach wear and accessories at Mitsukoshi’s, Tokyo, using tmported and 
domestic mannikins; scrollwork in background made with American Cutawl. Upper right: Kimono window 
showing attire for informal or street wear at Matsuya’s, Tokyo. Lower left: Formal (left) and informal 
(right) fashions with yardage for coatings and scarfs at Maisuszakaya’s, Tokyo; the character in center panel 
and lantern announce a fashion show. Lower right: Display of rattan furniture and Japanese costumes. 
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Top: Display of new patterns of formal kimonos at 
Matsuya’s, Tokyo; square blocks on floor give price of 
articles worn by mannikins. Center: Gas and electric 


heater display quoting prices on background at the 

Shirokiya store, Osaka. Bottom: Typical Japanese 

trim of bolts for kimonos; background setting of pine, 

plum and cherry is symbolic of the new year, weddings 
and sacred times. 


elements of decay and destruction to bring the end, but 
this she was successful in hiding from the casual eves. 

Glass windows were unknown in the early days. 
As we glance through the historical scenes of Japan, we 
find the store front the same as that of any common 
Japanese house, its bare front completely facing the 
streets. Show cases and counters were undoubtedly 
absent. Shelves almost reaching the ceilings were built 
in to the rear and side walls, which. were their only 
means of fixtures. On these were stacked merchandise 
like the familiar scenes of our modern stock and supply 
rooms. For publicity, huge banners, valances and lan- 
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terns were used, with grotesque inscriptions in Japanese 
characters. This form of advertising can be seen even 
today in numerous sections of the country, a tradition 
which has been well preserved since its birth. 

People visiting Japan will particularly note the 
presence of old Japan in the city of Kyoto, for centuries 
the center of Japan’s arts and crafts. This ancient 
capital has never relinquished its leadership in the crea- 
tion of things beautiful. Here every shop has been 
handed down from father to son, like S. Nomura’s, on 
Shinmonzen Road, which possesses a dazzling array oi 
merchandise that intrigues the eyes and tends to empty 
the purse. I was particularly interested to note it when 
I was there in 1928, to meet an old school chum, I 
found Mr. Nomura personally welcoming his patrons 
and assisting his army of. employees to close the. sales 
with a contest of wits and words... There a dime or a 
hundred dollar sale gives new zest and becomes some- 
thing of an achievement. There are huge department 
stores in this city, where the Japanese flock to trade 
just as does the populace of the cities of the west, 
thrilled with the size and glamour of the surroundings. 
There are also other shops, small and mean in appear- 
ance, but rich beyond a miser’s dream in lovely mer- 
chandise hidden away in locked chests. Once the 
merchant realizes that here is an appreciative as well 
as reasonably curious customer, all the boxes and 
drawers are tumbled out to display the silks, the jades, 
ivories and what-nots. 

Shortly after Tokyo changed its name from Edo 
(Yedo), capitalists decided to establish manufactures 
and better facilities for retailing, important factors in 
building a metropole. Today her decision of those years 
has effectually swept away the old tradition in the pro- 
motion of better business. 

It has brought to the public things never dreamed 
of before, and has made stores like Mitsukoshi, Mat- 
suya, Takashimaya and others competitors of modern 
department stores of the west. 

When the stores in Japan made their first show 
window presentation, a small quantity of fabulous items 
was displayed in an attempt to hold the passerby. This 
form of merchandise attraction continued for some 
time, which automatically caused others to follow. It 
only served to emphasize their pride of quality products 
as well as their catering to exclusive patrons. It became 
a fad. A pride-possessing public began to flock to these 
stores to make exhorbitant purchases, for merchandise 
that could be bought at far less at other stores. The 
exclusive trims were gradually replaced by a more 
stocky display, as the public interest began to drop. It 
became necessary, as the merchants awakened to the 
thought that the earning capacity of the average Japan- 
ese could not afford high-priced merchandise. Lack 
of character and pulling power in their trims became 
so common that the people began to come to their stores 
with no attention focussed to the windows. Displays 
were of no value, despite the gorgeous demonstrations. 

Due to this lack of window observers, or window 
shoppers, as we now call them, many of the finest stores 
in Tokyo and Osaka used their outstanding windows 
for showing graphic news. It undoubtedly gathered 
observers, who quite often blocked the traffic, but how 
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mysteriously they evaded response to the merchandise 
trims was beyond the comprehension of Japanese win- 
dowmen. Later, the window dressers of Japan created 
a new merchandising art, relegating the old to the re- 
gions of forgotten things. It is a new art for them, 
which is coming to its maturity and about which they 
are constantly learning new things. The Japanese 
acquire the knowledge of all the retail merchandising 
by consulting the complete, authentic and up-to-date 
summary of all windowmen’s achievements of America 
and Europe (or anywhere in existence). They may 
still have far to go in developing the art to its utmost, 
as it is comparatively different from that which she 
created in the past, but “She is rapidly on her way.” 

The growth of business and progressive window 
displays have been largely the work of merchants and 
manufacturers, cooperating with each department and 
sending members of their personnel to search for newer 
ideas and better ways of doing volume business. It 
has evidently changed the character and multiplied the 
interest and value of public cooperation. No industry 
or machinery for promoting better business in Japan 
has progressed as rapidly as modern stores with western 
ideas. In this respect Tokyo has played a part exceeded 
by no other city, while Osaka ranks a close second. 
Tokio has developed her volume of business in its 
physical and mechanical aspects, makng it bigger and 
better each year. 

It is easy to guess how many hardships have been 
experienced before replacing the old with the new 
western ideas, making an intensive change in practically 
every branch of retail establishments. The retailers in 
general have made an amazing improvement in their 
cisplay art in windows as well as interiors, and have 
become brilliant leaders in the idea that “an impressive 
window display will carry a useful idea as well as inter- 
esting the public.” Every store in Japan today is train- 
ing the eyes of the passerby to STOP, LOOK and 
WALK IN! 


DISPLAY WORLD 


Left: Unique front of Kinpura, a modern Japanese restaurant, using atmosphere of Old Nippon. Right: 
Display of imported cosmetics and toiletries with Cutawl background symbolic of merchandise—a window 
at Matsuya’s, Tokyo. 





HARMONY IN TOILET SET ENSEMBLES 


A decorative scheme which showed the ease with which 
minor accessories can be brought into an ensemble with 
excellent effect was demonstrated by the Dupont Viscoloid 
Co. at the recent Women’s Art and Industries Exposition in 
the Hotel Astor, New York. By means of a series of five 
alcoves, separated by just a suggestion of a wall, “Lucite” 
dressing room sets were shown in perfect harmony with the 
wallpaper, draperies and furniture which comprised the dis- 
plays. One of the set-ups used the Adam pattern in the 
Lucite series on a mahogany table with draperies of blue 
striped brocade with small white florals. The Adam blue of 
the toilet sets was in. perfect accord with the setting. 





HAHNE HAS MIDGET GOLF COURSE 


A Peter Pan golf course has been opened on the fifth floor 
of the Hahne & Co. store in Newark, N. J. Five hundred 
people were attracted to the course on the opening night and 
it continues to be an excellent drawing card. The course 
consists of eighteen holes and is located directly beneath a 
large skylight which provides abundant light for daytime 
playing, while bright electric lights provide illumination for 
night. The course is open all day and in the evening until 
midnight. The walls surrounding the course have been deco- 
rated to lend the atmosphere of a countryside. The space 
occupied by the course was formerly used for stock purposes 
and adjoins the proposed new location of the toy and sporting 
goods departments. 


KLINE’S DISPLAY SHOWS “FASHION BOULEVARDS” 

A. Frederiksen, display manager at Kline’s, Kansas City, 
recently directed a display entitled “Looking Backward on 
Fashion Boulevard.” The setting appeared in the five street 
windows along Walnut Street, which Kline’s advertisements 
commonly term “Fashion Boulevard,” because the better class 
of merchandise is housed along the Walnut Street side, while 
the more popular priced goods are in the Main Street de- 
partment. Each of the five windows depicted the fashion ot 
a certain period from 1906 to 1914 and contrasted it with the 
very latest in 1930 styles. The old fashioned mannequins 
were painted in water color on three-sided screens of taupe 
velour placed in the background of the window in a fashion 
so realistic that they seemed to be one with the other models. 
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New ‘York ‘Displays 


; By COLEMAN McCAMPBELL 


OMANCE is the paramount merchandising 
appeal of the season. The flowing Empire 
lines of evening gowns, the long many-but- 
ton gloves, the voluminous fans, the velvet 

hats with coyly drooping ostrich plumes—these and 
the bewitching versions of apparel and accessories 
adapted from the court styles of former periods in 
diverse countries, have inaugurated a new regime of 
languid romance and graceful manners. The change 
is noticeable at the fashionable Central Park Casino, 
at the Embassy Club, at the St. Regis, at Belle Living- 
stone’s recently opened Fifty-eighth Street Country 
Club, which is probably the most fascinating and 
unique Gotham rendezvous. It is evident in the softer, 
more restrained voices employed for conservation ; in 
the less abrupt, more studied movements of the body; 
in the slower tempo of the dance music. And if cer- 
tain authorities are to be believed, it is evident in less 
smoking and drinking on the part of women. The era 
of romance has indeed been skilfully revived by fash- 
ion coutiers, both Parisian and American. Apparently 
it is the psychological moment for this reversion in 
the style cycle, for romance, more quietly sophisticated 
and polished, exhibits all signs of again being in 
vogue. 

Displaymen, particularly those who in the past 
few years have been ultra-modernists, are experienc- 
ing difficulty in adjusting their technique. They are 
in a state of evident confusion, seeking to feel their 
way. Just when they have become accustomed to 
experimental freedom in utilizing new materials and 
novel geometric and mechanistic settings, they are 
suddenly confronted with a new problem. Their beau- 
tifully nourished freedom needs to be curbed and their 
talent cleverly diverted to meet a changing appeal. 
They are caught between two extremes: the extreme 
of sentimental romance and the extreme of skyscraper, 
machine-geared efficiency. Some have reverted to 
screens and simple draperies ; others are marking time 
by being feebly modernistic. A few are doing what 
they should, that is blending the extremes so that they 
do not seem incongruous, so that the best of each is 
retained and combined to achieve a supplementary 


harmony. This finds a parallel in the lives of those 
women who work. During office hours they are sub- 
jected to the deadly speed and efficiency of business. 
In the evening they want to relax and forget. They 
live life in two distinct shifts. For years they have 
been trying to counterbalance the speed of business 
with an equal, if not greater, speed in play. Now they 
seem anxious to try another method, that of develop- 
ing a more leisurely tempo in their after-work settings 
and manners. 


Transition periods are trying. One never knows if 
the trend is transient or semi-permanent. They test 
the flexibility of industry, of artisans, of master-mer- 
chandisers. During the past month, probably the 
most consistently successful of Gotham displaymen to 
respond to the current test has been Biggs of Stern’s. 
His very modern windows of white composition with 
their metal-accented shop-front apertures are a relic 
of over a year’s standing. But they were excellent 
when they were first “installed and strangely enough 
they are still excellent. The reason for this is that 
Biggs nimbly catches and interprets trends with no 
scant ingenuity. The weekly changes he makes in his 
presentations are telling in their effectiveness. They 
may merely entail the insertion of a fashion sketch 
and a special caption in a suitable form of lettering, 
but they manage to turn the trick. Too, he often blocks 
out these settings with full width screen backgrounds 
set at interesting, irregular angles—reducing the 
depth of the windows and throwing the merchandise 
into bolder focus. J*or the use of solid-tint screen 
backgrounds he is an expert, just as Cory at Franklin 
Simons excells with vividly decorative panels. For 
instance, a series of screen backgrounds at Stern’s 
were comprised of overlapping squares of tinted, 
deckle-edge paper. Each window a different tint— 
tangerine, blue, green, yellow, respectively. The theme 
was football fashions. On the screens white goal 
posts were indicated at a tipsy angle. In the other 
Forty-second Street windows were draped tweed 
fabrics with Vogue fashion sketches. The legend 
read: CREATE YOUR OWN FOOTBALL EN- 
SEMBLE. The following week, the four windows 
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with screen backgrounds were treated differently. 
[wo of the screens were gold and two were silver, in 
alternate rotation. Romance was exploited in gloves, 
evening gowns, accessories and hats. In the hat win- 
dow four wooden box frames with wide border rims 
were attached to the screen. Each box revealed a 
velvet hat with drooping ostrich plume, posed on 
head model. 


Cory at Arnold Constable’s for the week of Oc- 
tober 21, anticipated the opera season with a flank of 
four windows. These were entirely curtained with 
red velvet, which was parted off-center to the left, 
revealing painted scenes of the opera stage. Gilt 
chairs with red cushion seats suggested opera boxes. 
Each window contained four to five mannikins. White 
and black colors were adhered to for the costumes, 
the evening gowns being all white and most of the 
wraps black and white. 


For the same week at Lord & Taylor’s, Wallace 
also emphasized evening apparel, though in greater 
variety. A center crayon and pastel panel with en- 
larged figures was flanked with large square-edged 
posts of either gold or silver. Each panel represented 
different phases of evening pastimes, such as theatre, 
dancing, etc. In one window, the gowns were black, 
in a second they were white, in a third they were of 
shimmering shades, and in a fourth, black and white 
wraps were shown. A noticeable characteristic of 
both the Franklin Simon and Lord & Taylor series 
was the abundance of mannikins in each window. In 
some there were as many as five. They fairly over- 
flowed the space. The result was novel, like a pro- 
cession of smartly gowned women at an important 
social function. 


Another store to employ numerous mannikins was 
Russek’s. In the corner window, which faces two 
streets, ten models were in attendance at the opera. 
Four niches simulated opera boxes, with a curved gilt 
railing and velvet carpet floor covering. Each con- 
tained two models, one seated and the other standing. 
Then in a niche at either end there was a single up- 
right model. A pleated red lambriquin extended the 
full width of the curved front of the six niches termi- 
nated in generous curtain-length folds at the extreme 
sides. 


The receding arch anniversary settings have been 
retained by Arnold Constable & Co. During the 
month the rear wall-space framed by these arches 
have been draped by Woolard with a brown-black 
velvet. A high pottery jar, filled with red roses, was 
kept in front of this. Evening dresses and costume 
ensembles for daytime wear have been shown on three 
mannikins in each window. 


In the two main windows at Hearn’s accessories 
held the stage. In both a platform and square col- 
umns were covered with suede felt of a dull cherry 
shade. To one side stood a tall column with the word 
ACCESSORIES placed in perpendicular sequence. 
On the other side were three graduated columns and 
slightly off-center there was a smaller platform unit. 
Black and white jewelry was displayed on silver metal 
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Romance its again the theme of New York windows. 

Top: A window at Stern’s devoted to the Empress 

Eugeme influence. Upper center: “Individuality at 

the Opera” is the caption of this window at Russek’s. 

Lower center: Street, evening, and sport footwear 

featured in a display at Best’s. Bottom: Winter coats 
in wine red as exploited at Franklin Simon's. 


fixtures with square wooden base in the right window. 
Black and white handbags and parasols were ex- 
hibited in the left window. In the Fourteenth Street 
side windows, which were devoted to inexpensive 
frocks and coats, the platform and column units were 
covered with tan suede felt. 
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SHOES 


How An I nteresting Display Subject Is 
Handled by Elder & Johnston Co. 


By EVERETT W. QUINTRELL 


Mogr., Display Dept., Elder & Johnston Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 


WICE each year, once in the spring 
and again in the fall, our store de- 
votes eleven windows to a showing 
of shoes. People come for miles to 

view Elder’s shoe windows during these open- 
ings. Our store has the reputation of having 
the largest shoe department of any department 
store in Ohio. This year, our fall showing of 
shoes took on a greater significance, as we 
were opening a new shoe shop on the second 
floor, it being necessary to secure larger quar- 
ters for this department. 

Following is a description of the six win- 
dows reproduced herewith : 

Window No. 1.—The background ws this 
window consisted of cut-out openings. The 
color scheme was buff and brown with green 
and gold furniture. The floor was covered in 
dark brown sateen and the scroll doors were 
dark brown with light green satin backing. 
The merchandise displayed was boudoir and 
tea slippers and a card in the window read, 
BOUDOIR SLIPPERS, CHARMING NEW 
STYLES AND COLORS FOR IDLE 
HOURS OF THE DAY, $1.95 TO $6.00. 

Window No. 2.—This window consisted of 
a background of cut-out letters which read, 
FALL SHOE WEEK. A collegiate pennant 
on the side step arrangement was also in cut- 
out form. On each step was a cut-out letter 
which spelt VANITY. Modernistic fixtures 
completed this setting. The color scheme in 
this window was light tan and dark brown. 

Window No. 3.—The background of this 
window was light tan and dark brown. Cut- 
out letters spelled the word ELDSTON. On 
the step arrangement were letters which read 
FALL SHOE WEEK. Various colored skins 
from which shoes are made were draped 





Five footwear windows by Everett W. Quin- 
trell. Top: No. 1—Fall showing of boudoir 
slippers. No. 2—An appeal to milady’s vanity. 
No. 3—Display of Eldston shoes in various 
colors. No. 4—A window that invites you to 
“step out” in a pair of foot-savers. No, 5—An 
interesting example of the shadow box method 
of display. 
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throughout this window. Mannikins gracefully posed 
added life to this display. 

Window No. 4—Silhouette cut-out figures in 
eraduating sizes were mounted on this background 
under the heading, STEP OUT IN A PAIR OF 
FOOTSAVERS. The cut-outs were all in dark brown 
against a light tan background. These silhouettes 
were walking on steps which were in three shades of 
ereen. A word on each step spelled FALL SHOE 
WEEK. 

Window No. 5.—There were four shadow boxes 
in the background of this window, each one displaying 
a pair of shoes. The wording I. Miller was on one 
modernistic panel against the top of the background, 
while the wording KNICKERBOCKER was mounted 
on the bottom panel. FALL SHOE WEEK stood 
out in cut-out letters against the background. Skins 
ior shoes were also used in this display. 

Window No. 6.—This window consisted of men’s 
shoes. Dark brown scroll doors backed with light 
green satin formed the background. Modernistic 
panels on either side displayed the shoes. Posters 
telling the features of Arnold Glove Grip shoes were 
shown in conspicuous places, 





Windows Should Reflect 


The Style Idea 


Customers of Today are Style Conscious 


BY LILLIAN MICHAELIS 
Fashionist, The Bon Marché, Seattle 


THINK in the past years we have all heard 

a good deal about style and fashion, about 

stylists and fashionists. Perhaps those last 

two are a little newer terms. Style has a 
rather prominent place in merchandise and merchan- 
dising today. Our customers today are style-conscious. 
By that I mean that they have absorbed style ideas 
through magazines, through pictures, and over the 
radio. They have really absorbed most of their style- 
consciousness through display. They also absorb this 
style-consciousness through what they see. Perhaps 
the fashionist or stylist tells them which are the correct 
colors or the right lines, the right silhouette, but none 
of them can really visualize that until they see it. I 
think this is where the displayman and the display de- 
partment are so prominent and so closely connected 
with the stylist today. 

As I mentioned before, style has entered into mer- 
chandising, and the first people to become aware of 
style was the automobile industry. They formerly 
turned out one model a year, practically all at the same 
time of the year. To increase their sales and make 
their turnover quickly and instantly, to sell more auto- 
mobiles, they decided to turn them out quicker, making 
slight changes and making them correct, and, as you all 
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know, the automobile has certainly. come to the front. 
Next we find style in merchandising, and this, of course, 
gives the same quick turnover as it did in the automo- 
bile industry. 

Customers are style-conscious. May I give a little 
example? Not so very long ago a little scrubwoman, 
rather a quaint character, came to me and said: “Aren’t 
skirts getting longer? I have seen them in the win- 
dows. I have seen it in the movies.” First of all, she 
quoted your windows, and that is, as I say, where the 
majority of customers get their style-consciousness. 
This enters into not only the windows, but interior dis- 
play of the display departments. You are closely con- 
nected with styles. We endeavor to tell you of things 
that are to come; we have our ears to the ground as to 
what is going to be helpful; for instance, this year we 
say black and white, black and turquoise blue for smart 
combinations. In fact, they are in the lead as style 
colors. You tell that to your customers; they can 
visualize black and white, but not black and turquoise 
unless you show it to them. Brown is our next color 
in importance. If we mix these colors up and display 
black and white, brown and white, also green in one 
spot, none of them has the style idea. The importance 
of the colors is lost. It is simply a mixture. That is 
why I feel that not only should the style be very closely 
connected with the display, but each person in the dis- 
play department should be an individual stylist. They 
should know the correct colors that are prominent and 
what the customers want. They should know the correct 
combination of colors, and in that way show them to 
the customers. We may have a very attractive gown or 
coat display, and with that a jumble of accessories that 
are not style-right. The customer comes in and says: 
“T saw that coat and I understand you should wear 
brown accessories, but you have green ones in that dis- 
play.” So that, as I say, makes each individual display 
person, or anyone connected with display, an individual 
stylist. Style, of course, enters not only into ready-to- 
wear, but it enters into home furnishings. 

The window is the silent salesman in merchandising. 
The silent salesman is of the greatest value. We do 
not have to pay him to be there all the time. His dis- 
play is so attractively arranged that it acts as a silent 
salesman for the departments furnishing the accessories. 
We have an opportunity of showing our artistic ability 
in our combinations. And, as I say, if everyone in a 
fashion department is an individual stylist and if we 
can sell beauty to the individual and to our customers, 
making them a lovelier picture by display, haven’t we, 
individually and collectively, done a wonderful job?— 
An address at the P. C. A. D. M. convention. 





ROBOT USED BY BLOOMINGDALE’S 


Crowds gathered in front of one of Bloomingdale’s win- 
dows in New York recently when a mechanical figure was 
shown with a display of comforters and quilts. The robot 
by means of a pencil fastened to its right hand wrote and 
sketched on a belt of paper that passed behind a frame. To 
the edification of a crowd that never dwindled the figure 
described the merits of the merchandise shown. The bed 
covers were draped, built into columns and otherwise manipu- 
lated to form units in front of a gray background at the 
center of which was the writing belt and the mechanica! 
figure. 
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Reflect Trends of the Times 


Local Events, Fashions and Business Conditions Are Mirrored in 
State Street Windows 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 


HE windows of the principal retail establish- 
ments up and down State Street have sym- 
bolized their purpose and reason for exist- 
ence by reflecting local events of importance, 

fashions of the season and the merchandising” trends 
of the times. The old aphorism, “coming events cast 
their shadows,” might well be changed to fit these 
modern times, thus: “Coming events are reflected in 
the shop windows.” 

The opening of the opera season has been the prin- 
cipal event of importance reflected in the windows of 
the better stores along the streets for some days in 
October previous to the opening night. Nor has it 
ceased with the actual opening for there are still win- 
dows in certain of the stores—including the men’s 
shops—suggesting smart fashions and correct attire 
“to be worn at the opera.” 

General business conditions have likewise been re- 
flected through the windows, for along with the proper 
quota of space devoted to the opera, fall fashions and 
strictly seasonal wearables, there has been a notice- 
able use of window space in special selling events 
wherein apparel, winter wearables, house furnishings, 





View of the new Cinderella Shoe Shop which features small sizes at Mandel Bros. 


furniture, radios and other more or less necessary 
items are featured at lowered prices in the definite 
purpose of meeting conditions as they are and stimu- 
lating purchases from among those able to buy. 
Due to the acute economic situation, the conse- 
quent number of people out of employment and in 
honest difficulties—people who would naturally suffer 
from cold and hunger before aid could come to them 
through re-employment—heroic efforts have been 
made by individuals, newspapers and charitable or- 
ganizations to ameliorate conditions. The general 
public have responded to all such relief calls to a 
surprisingly remarkable extent. The newspapers have 
moved up their regular Christmas appeals for needy 
families and are vigorously soliciting funds, clothing, 
jobs and food now for immediate use and for reserve 
before winter actually sets in. Pages of want-ads are 
published free by the newspapers listing odd jobs of 
all kinds. Employment bureaus are also operated free 
by the papers to bring workers and jobs together. 
Notably among the individual efforts is that of 
Wm. Wrigley, the gum magnate, who has provided 
a vacant building with beds, heat and food sufficient 
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to care for 200 persons daily and soon to be enlarged 
to twice that capacity, which will be maintained 
throughout the winter if necessary at Mr. Wrigley’s 
expense. If this may seem out of order here, it is 
nevertheless a very important item in the public mind. 
Old fashioned qualities of human neighborliness and 
primitive instincts of the human tribe have come to 
the surface from the least expected places, registering 
new experiences and strange emotions alike among 
those giving and those receiving. 

Marshall Field & Co. have a full page ad on a 
basement dress sale of 9,500 dresses in fourteen differ- 
ent fabrics priced at $5, $9, $13 and $18—women’s 
misses, junior misses and extra sizes. Dresses for 
Sunday night, evening, dinner and afternoon wear are 
mentioned. 

In the Randolph Street windows of Field’s there 
are several displays of furniture priced especially 
low with mounted proofs of rotogravure advertise- 
ments quoting prices used as window cards. For in- 
stance, there is a six-piece bedroom suite for as little 
as $68.50. Another window features a down-filled 
davenport and chair to match at $98.50 and $55, re- 
spectively. Other stores about the city are doing simi- 
lar things in the way of merchandising events. How- 
ever, there is another side to the story and the same 
stores are featuring magnificent merchandise of va- 
rious kinds at the prices such things must bring. 


The State Street windows at Fields show several 
windows of evening gowns in floor length styles which 
are more or less of a play to the opera and theatre- 
goers. Three windows on Washington Street feature 
decorative table lines of finer qualities in the annual 
November sale. Seven by eleven inch window cards 
are the announcements used in these windows. On 
State Street there are three adjacent windows featur- 
ing drapes of velvets, silks and woolens, respectively. 
The large window at Randolph Street shows two shell 
pink evening gowns on figures while two Burgundy 
wraps of velvet with chinchilla and mink furs are 
displayed on two other figures. The window at Wash- 
ington and State displays four evening gowns on as 
many figures. 

Chas. A. Stevens is using a large island window 
for a special showing of black cloth fashions trimmed 
with flat furs of caracul and astrakan. The greater 
number of garments displayed are shown on headless 
forms with metal bases, while some are draped from 
stands to the floor. Gloves, bags, slippers, muffs and 


pearls are displayed as the suitable accessories. The - 


window card is interesting, reading as follows: 
THERE ARE BLACK COATS AND BLACK 
COATS—BUT STEVENS HAVE THE BLACK 
COATS OF THE SEASON! Another section of the 
rear windows feature a special display of black maline 
hats in chic small shapes. Mandels’ also are showing 
a small window of black felt hats with black glass 
beads, white gloves, black suede slippers, white gar- 
denias and two or three white handkerchiefs suggest- 
ing the proper ensemble to go with the hats. The cor- 
ner window at this store features four beautiful black 
coat models—three of which are trimmed with black 
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Display is a hobby of Delmar Stevens, of the Charles 
A. Stevens firm. Above is one of his candy windows. 


caracul and black fox fur while one is trimmed with 
gray wolf. Black bags, shoes, silk umbrella, white 
gloves and black hat are the ensemble suggestions dis- 
played in a group together in the center and in the 
side wall concaves. 

About the middle of the month Mandels’ had an 
especially interesting series of windows along the 
State Street front in which costumes for different 
daytime and evening occasions were displayed with 
the accepted ensemble accessories to make the perfect 
details. In the background of each window, against 
the hardwood wall was a large clock dial of chrome 
metal with the hands pointed at the time o’clock the 
costumes displayed in each window were to be worn. 
While this is by no means a new idea, it was very effec- 
tively used in this case and I can’t recall having seen 
the same idea used in any of the State Street stores 
before. Mr. Kagey is making excellent use of the 
new window settings recently installed for the fall 
opening. The practical features of the concave re- 
cesses in the two end walls of each window as well 
as the neutral tone of the background finish—two 
features especially pointed out in the October issue 
of the DISPLAY WORLD are demonstrating Mr. 
Kagey’s original purpose and our prophecy. 

Mr. Campbell of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., had 
an interesting series of windows about the middle of 
the month in which women’s apparel for the opera 
was featured. Each display was a charmingly se- 
lected and arranged presentation of individual cos- 
tumes and the copy on each window card was quite 
as much.to the point as was the display itself. The 
card in one of these displays read as follows: 
ERMINE—A GORGEOUS SETTING FOR TUR- 
QUOISE—FASHION’S FAVORITE COLOR. In 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Reproduced on this page are four 
examples of the work of Donald J. 
Lautz, display manager for the C. E. 
Longley Co., New Haven, Comn., and 
the Luke Horsfall Co., Hartford, Conn. 
At the left is the unit ensemble display 
of Hart Schafner & Marx clothes for 
the Longley firm. 


aaa 


This window at Horsfall’s was fea- 
tured about ten days before Memorial 
Day, and heralded the approach of 
Blue Suit Week. The floor covering 
was a light gray. Cards used in thas 
trun were 18 x 28 inches. To the aver- 
age displayman these may seem out of 
proportion for this type of display, but 
it must be remembered that they were 
designed from a sales standpoint. The 
display was timed properly and proved 
very effective. 


an 


Here is a three-unit display using 
dividers so as to make cach wnit inde- 
pendent. The two clothing ensembles 
are shades of brown and tan, one being 
a harmonizing color scheme and the 
other a contrasting one. The shirt unit 
in the center features the three colors 
comprising this set. 


aa 


Another of the fall displays of Mr. 
Lautz employing a three-way screen 
covered with velveteen. The grape 
clusters were cutouts from beaver 
board and highly colored in autumn 
shades. The suits shown were brown 
and tan. Many sales resulted from this 
window. 
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“GINGERBREAD” 


Why It Has No Place in the Displays of 1930 


By PAULINE WILSON 
National Display Division, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago 


ISPLAY is quite an old story. It dates back 
to the davs of the ancients and the street 
vendors who used moving boxes for their 
wares. Pompeii in 79 A. D. had quaint little 

general stores with ledges in the windows for showing 
their merchandise. In the Middle Ages the shutter 
type windows were used to advantage, and so on until 
we have gone modern with elaborate displays utilizing 
every conceivable material. 

The important thing is that since business began 
display has been an important selling factor. Its 
development is a result of competitive interest. It 
is as much concerned with human psychology as 
with art—so when we talk art and effective displays, 
we do so because they are soundly based on human 
reaction to these things. 

To explain the modern display we might take a 
look at the people. Why this stark simplicity and 
directness when display used to be festoons of roses 
and ruffles and bows, and art on a grand scale. 

Going back to the period when modern art or 
display would not have any effect we find a perfect 
picture of flower bedecked artificiality.. The pre-war 
generation, the greater part of whom lived to be the 
rather sterile post-war population, were in a more or 
less arrested period of development. Their ideals and 
lives were inclined to be after a formula that included 
all the qualities and traditions of many years. Women 


were sweet frilly creatures—men were models of 


righteousness and social conventionality. True, the 
seeds of modern trends had been sown. There were 
minds scattered throughout the world that felt the 
need of simplicity—but the opposition was too great 
at that time. 

Then the war—that giant brutal monster that 
ripped out lives, homes, and families—that bombed— 
and blasted—with it the artificial ways of the mauve 
decade. Ordinarily it would have taken many many 
years for a progress, such as the war was responsible 
for, to materialize. 

Going back to that old platitude, ‘“Necessity is the 
Mother of Invention’”—we see how inventions, the 
necessities of war have quickened the pace of progress 
to a scientific age—a swift moving universe that has 
little time for anything. We find a new universe of 
people who mentally have lost all desire for the pretty 
romanticism and quiet gentility that existed before the 
war. They were for the most part a weary and em- 
bittered people—and those who didn’t share that feel- 
ing were simply too tired to care. 
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Yet life went on, business went on—selling went 
on. But there was a change. You were selling to a 
customer who had no time for intensive details and 
prettiness—and whose senses had to be stimulated 
more than a papier mache rose. Books became terse— 
realistic—painting went into realism—and so selling 
went into realism. Not now an extreme thing—not 
an unintelligible mess of swirls, curves, and what 
have you but the things that were strong, simple and 
dramatic. 

Germany with precise and farseeing ability had 
already begun in the matter of architectural design to 
do away with “ginger-bread.” Their buildings are the 
strong, simple edifices of stone, steel, and glass. Con- 
sequently the festoons and ruffles went too! The 
windows stood out dynamically in the way they fol- 
lowed architectural lines. The merchandise sold itself, 
because a glance told the story. Both Germany and 
France found black and plain tones more successful 
as backgrounds in many cases. The merchandise sil- 
houettes itself in such a way that you do not feel that 
it depends upon display glorification to sell-it. There 
is something very bold and sincere about this type of 
simplicity. The French went in for more exotic things 
—and sometimes flowery effects—though they were 
notably different in treatment than that of the pre-war 
period. 

Barnum was right—But not only because he said 
something about fools being born every minute but 
when he talked about showmanship, and the way he 
played: it up as an emotional appeal to his public. A 
showman has to sell as much as a store—And he has 
to do the same things that windows and general pub- 
licity do. 

Attract attention and hold it unless the patron or 
customer releases and acts upon an impulse or desire 
—either clapping and showing pleasure or purchas- 
ing, people continue to be the same fundamentally no 
matter what they are doing. Perhaps that is the same 
truth when we say “never try to reform a man by 
marrying him.” An inanimate object has no life or 
drama in itself—merchandise, dry goods that is, has 
nothing that in itself would enter into life—as a part 
of it, until it is converted by an idea or actual. use. 
That is where we begin to dramatize. It is natural 
for people to be attracted. by things dramatic—other- 
wise we would not like shows, movies, books and so 
on. With all the competition that exists today to 
absorb the interest of people as they live from day to 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Versatility In Detroit Displays 


Novel Stunts, Themes and Background Treatments Mark Recent 
Windows in Michigan Metropolis As Displaymen are Given 
Opportunity of Freer Expression 


By F. E. WHITELAM 


LTHOUGH the month of September brought 
forth many interesting anniversary sales as 
recorded in this magazine last month, the 
writer is happy to report a procession of 

novel stunts, themes and background treatments for 
Octeber, giving Detroit displaymen a more versatile 
outlook for window expression than anniversary win- 
dows. 

Early in the month many of the downtown stores 
took advantage of the symphony opening and had 
very chic displays of ensemble evening modes with 
lovely accessories. At  Siegel’s, where P. Bellaire 
presides over the many windows, a few of their 
lovely imported mannikins, smartly grouped, showed 
the prevailing mode of black with velvet coats, white 
fox trimmed. The fall windows at this store have 
many columns, cloth covered in soft fall shades, with 
a contrasting center panel of figured imported mate- 
rial. With this neutral coloring throughout, many 
merchandise changes are possible without clashing 
colors or designs ill suited to the proper display of 
high-grade ready-to-wear merchandise. In this lovely 
setting, an arrangement of ten millinery heads at 
various levels displayed as the card read—ADOR- 
ABLE LITTLE HATS FROM PARIS. 


At the J. L. Hudson Company, many high lights 
of fashion were brought to Madam’s attention through 
smart card sayings—the correct background—and 
most important of all,a perfect ensemble or grouping 
that compelled attention and held it. PERFORATED 
FASHIONS was promoted by a clever screen ar- 
rangement of dull black, punched full of small even 
holes with silver showing through, bringing out the 
point perforated. Two lovely mannikins in proper 
fashion to augment the above statement, carried out 
a complete and very smart presentation. Following 
this theme came a very similar one—THE EM- 
BROIDERED EYELET FASHION. Three win- 
dows with large center panel in air brush effect de- 
picting as the caption read: THE ROMANTIC 
1930's, gave an ideal setting and theme for modeling 
exquisite gowns and accessories for the correct eve- 
ning mode, so coy and romantic with its old world 
influence. 


The Sunday night frock in its many variations 
of style seemed to stay close to the one color spon- 
sored by all the leading stores—black. At Hudson’s, 
many clever combinations of materials and motifs 
were seen. The leading color to accentuate the black 
frock seemed to be turquoise blue; also much beaded 


yokes, berthas, etc., added just the right touch of 
style to make them the wanted mode for the Sunday 
night frock. At Russek’s, Kline’s, Siegel’s and Crow- 
ley-Milner’s, considerable window space and well 
worded display cards, placed the above mode to the 
fore in pleasing variation. Mr. Whateley stressed his 
point of contact in the card, saying PARIS SPON- 
SORS BLACK AND WHITE. Needless to relate, 
one looked upon a grouping of chic frocks and coats, 
linking up this card slogan. OLD RUSSIA—as many 
window displays flared forth, told the public that its 
influence is keenly felt in the 1930 modes.. Satin 
patch style banners, painted drops and other back- 
ground embellishments brought power and impetus to 
this much heralded Old World influence. 


The October bride once again came into her own, 
and indeed many modern ideas seented to supercede 
the old and more traditional styles. Hudson’s October 
bride was exquisite, a vision of loveliness in very soft 
pastel pink. The background, a replica of soft stained 
glass church windows, softly lighted, with the many 
candles, palms, etc., produced a perfect setting for the 
mannikin with flowing veil bordered in all-over lace 
matching the gown, a style note not overlooked by 
the interested window shopper. Accessories of pastel 
blend, also the arm bouquet of pink gardenias, surely 
accentuated the “Pink October Bride.” 


One hundred years of underwear history was suc- 
cessfully put over through the window and a tie-up 
with the theatre, by Wm. Hooper of the Ernst Kern 
Co. The history of undies for the past 100 years was 
dramatized by Fanchon and Marco, at the Fox Thea- 
tre. All undies displayed hooked up with the publicity 
and were also used in a model review in the store’s 
department. The window (note illustration) was car- 
ried out in black felt panels with chalk line drawings 
of underwear history, each properly dated. This idea 
proved very successful in the way of sales also gained 
much favorable comment from stores, customers and 
theatre patrons. 


pee G the early part of the month, or to be exact, at the 

time of the World Series baseball games, noted here and 
there among the men’s stores were many displays centered 
around club pictures or perhaps a scoreboard, both of which 
created considerable interest for the fans and also brought 
attention to the merchandise on display. These are feature 
displays that men always appreciate and do credit to ‘the 
displayman who thinks up a new presentation year after year 
for men window shoppers. 


In one of our high-grade stores, Capper & Capper, a smart 
presentation of WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 
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WILL WEAR IN 1950 drew considerable attention. In this 
window the display was centered around a large crystal ball, 
quite the correct thing to carry out the theme in mind, that 
of looking into the future. Two suits were featured in this 
smart setting, one a light grey and the other an odd brown 
in a futuristic 1950 cut, not unlike our present morning coat 
style. With this the high tile hat of matching color, also 
colored accessories, added the correct touch of future style. 
Centered in this window were many tile hats of like fashion 
only in colors of red, green blue, tan and purple, also with 
correct ensemble accessories. 

At the F. G. Clayton Co., through the merchandising ideas 
of H. W. Weaver, one noted many smart ensemble trims, 
correct in every detail as to color, placement and proper bal- 
ance. Noted throughout the entire metropolitan center a 
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grading downward seems to be the drawing card in all lines 
of merchandise on display. Two windows at Clayton’s with 
cards reading, NEW POLICY OF BETTER CLOTHES 
FOR LESS MONEY—$35.00, gives an idea of the meaning 
of the foregoing remark. A very smart window called 
BRIAR BROWN with an assembly of suits and hats, alsa 
suitable accessories, created a lasting impression and put 
over a new color in a big way. 
Through the efforts of Don Ferguson, the S. L. Bird Co. 
brought added interest to their “Fall Observer,” called 
Autumn Leaves of Fashion. The theme for both windows was 
taken from the cover design as before, printed in red and 
black. Dull black letters against a flame red velour curtain 
made a startling contrast hard to pass by without gaining 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Some of the outstanding windows in Detroit. Upper left: Display of hosiery at J. L. Hudson Co.; note the 


magnifying glass in background showing texture of hose. 


Upper right: Attractive showing of Mallory hats 


at Crowley-Milner Co. by Display Manager Whateley. Left center: One of Don Ferguson’s displays pro- 

moting fashions shown in the store’s magazine, “The Observer.” Lower left: Illumination for this window at 

Crowley-Milner’s is provided by lights concealed in white glass posts and border in background. Lower right: 
Novel treatment of history of undies by Wm. Hooper, display manager, Ernst Kern Co. 
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Glove Fashions 


And Something New in Backgrounds 


By WINTHROP B. FRYE 
Display Mgr., Filene’s Son’s Co., Boston, Mass. 


HE appreciable growth in the use of gloves, 
the problem of gloves versus sleeves and the 
importance of black in the curriculum of 
fashion demanded that something be done 

about it. With these four important factors in mind, 
we developed a display to bring out clearly the solution. 

For the setting a warm soft gray felt was used on 
the back panels, flanked on either side with half cylin- 
ders covered with black felt on the outside and silvered 
on the inside. The cylinder showing black was illumi- 
nated and reflected in the silver lining of the second 
cylinder, which faced outward. The floor was of black 
felt, on which fixtures of nickel tubing with black felt 
tops were used for displaying the various types of 
gloves. 

Five sketches on the background showed the differ- 
ent lengths as pertinent to the type of sleeve worn, 
while a detailed explanation of both gave a clear idea 
of what was correct. In the center of the display, a 
figure in a mustard-colored dress and wearing or carry- 
ing black accessories gave a summary of the story, AS 
FASHION DICTATES. 

The photo of the other window reproduced on this 
page shows a setting of walnut, flattering in its unob- 
trusive support to merchandise of any color or texture, 
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A walnut setting fiattering in its unobtrusive support 
of any type of merchandise. 


that may be had at comparatively low cost through the 
use of ailon‘or plywood. The installation cost is low, 
as practically no construction is necessary in putting in 
a window of this type, provided the present window 
background is of a plain surface; if it is not of a plain 
surface, a light studding is necessary. 

Two or three coats of shellac, rubbed down after 
each application with fine powdered pumice, gives a 
beautiful rich tone and finish. If you so desire after 
a period of use, these panels may be removed and you 
have your original window. 

The photo shows this background and sidewall of 
walnut used effectively for the display captioned 
RUSSIAN INFLUENCE. The latest fashions with 


a pronounced Russian accent were shown. 





Display by Winthrop B. Frye showing the correct gloves for various occasions. 
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NORTH RIDGE BINES 


Bring You a New Opportunity to Create 
Unusual Window and Interior Trims with 


Displaymen everywhere have welcomed North Ridge 
Pines—for they realize that now they can create trims of 
new beauty with the greatest possible attention value. 





Outdoor scenes can be re-created—trims can be made 
with full sized merchandise, holiday scenes can be 
faithfully portrayed in your window. 


North Ridge Pines are adapted to interior trims as well 
as window trims—and they are sure to catch and hold 
the in‘erest of everyone. 






North Ridge Pines are realistic, durable and inexpensive 
—and are furnished in a complete range of sizes. 









W* have a complete catalog of North 
Ridge Pines showing many window 
and interior trims, wreaths, table sets, etc. 
Write today. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 





the Greatest Degree of Customer Interest. 








This unusual display attracted the 
greatest inte~est—it was easily and 
quickly made, too. 
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A toy “window with an _ irresistible 
appeal—the kind of a window that 
actually makes new sales records. 
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Another trim that was quickly made— 
yet its effectiveness made many sales. 
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SUPREME 


In Handling the National Advertisers’ Window 
Display Installations 


By S. FISHER 


President, Fisher Display Service, Inc., Chicago 


T is interesting to read the articles of certain 
advertisers, who state that “Window Dis- 
plays Are Installed Better by Their Own 
Trimmers’’-—that their trimmers install 

“Super Displays,” and that their displays are installed 
in “Better Locations,” and that they do not install 
“Slap Bang”’ displays. > 

Yes, it is encouraging in the least to note that these 
advertisers believe in window installation. Not so 
long ago these same advertisers used the then common 
practice of mailing dealer helps to the dealers. They 
trusted to good luck that the display would be placed 
in the window. Do these advertisers know that due 
to the data of a few advertising men and display in- 
stallation service men the old method became obso- 
lete? They had to be shown that there was approxi- 
mately 80 per cent waste of dealer helps under the 
old method. Likewise, in all of these articles by 





advertisers who maintain their own window trimmers, 
they forget to tell about the cost per installation—how 
much material was used and other details. ‘i hey for- 
get to state that their crews of trimmers are not lim- 
ited in the amount of material, number of dummies 
per window or any additional advertising material 
that they may wish to use. They forget to mention 
that a better class of display material is used by their 
own crews. 

These same advertisers, when in the market for 
installations through a window display service, seek 
almost invariably one thing—‘Price per Installation.” 
They seek to cut down on materials and standardize 
the window installation. The advertiser leaves no 
room for variation—the thing for which these adver- 
tisers applaud their own crews. These advertisers 
cannot and should not expect a display service to 
place any number of dummies in a window when the 











Displays installed by the Fisher Display Service, Chicago, showing the high type of work that can be done tf 

the manufacturers ave willing to pay for it. There is no evidence of “slam bang” methods in any of the above. 

The manufacturers in these instances permitted the service to be creative and artistic, and the results, as 
will be seen, are excellent. 
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number is limited; nor can they expect any amount 
of material or crepe paper than that which is con- 
tracted for. They bind the display service to certain 
definite specifications and then complain that the dis- 
play service, through its trimmers did not use artistic 
temperament or didi not make “Super Displays.” 
These advertisers furnish their own crews unlimited 
amounts of dummies, advertising material and crepe 
paper. 

Some advertisers, however, are truthful in this 
matter. They readily admit their own window trim- 
mers are almost unlimited in the amount of material, 
dummies, etc. They admit that their own display in- 
stallations cost them approximately 65 per cent more 
than those installed through a display service organ- 
ization. There are some who truthfully admit that 
they have trouble in obtaining window space or in 
obtaining the better locations, because of lack of 
knowledge. Most of them admit, moreover, that their 
obtaining of window space is done by means of “per- 
sonal solicitation” by the window trimmer himself— 
which is nothing more than “free lancing.” 


At “free lancing” often times the window trimmer 
desires and expects window space from the dealer on 
the spur of the moment. At “free lancing” the win- 
dow trimmer’s work is erratic—many installations 
today—none tomorrow. At “free lancing” displays 
are installed in dirty windows. At “free lancing” 
dealers are disappointed, because the trimmer makes 
future appointments which he fails to keep due to 
other installations. 


Window trimmers like all human beings “shirk 
work” and seek the path of least resistance. They fail 
to call on “crank dealers” who require special work 
and care. They pass up the dealer’ who is not in. 
Even display services who use this means of obtaining 
windows have these obstacles to overcome. These 
installation services admit that they have no control 
over their installations but must depend solely upon 
their window trimmers. 


How do these advertisers who maintain their own 
crews, meet these problems? Do they? Or do they 
think that they have “super trimmers” or “super sales- 
men”—who will not shirk work? Do the advertisers 
who praise their own crews contend that their own 
trimmers are “supermen?” Or superior and more 
trustworthy than the trimmers employed by a display 
service organization? It is evident that they don't. 
All window trimmers seek to cover the most territory 
with the least effort. 


During the past eighteen years the writer, who 
operates the Fisher Display Service, Inc., at Chicago, 
has developed and used a system of booking windows 
through a separate booking department—entirely 
apart from the installation department. This booking 
department solicits the dealers regularly and secures 
sufficient display locations each day for the crew of 
trimmers. The window trimmers are not permitted 
to book their own windows. By maintaining this 
hooking department my organization is in position 
to control and have a positive check on installations. 
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Through our visible file system we can mark our 
records so that a certain display is given to requested 
locations only—or any section of the city, if the ad- 
vertiser so desires. By this system the trimmer is 
allotted his day’s work and is never given more than 
he can properly install. By this system the dealer 
knows exactly when to expect our trimmer and has 
his window washed and ready. In other words this 
booking department is an absolute control on installa- 
tion. This booking department has an elaborate 
classification of dealers, their windows and locations— 
I dare say better than any one advertiser for the 
Chicago area. I might add here that the phrase, 
“personal solicitation,” which originated with the ad- 
vertiser has already been adopted by some display 
installation services, as a subterfuge for “free lanc- 
ing,” thereby eliminating an overhead which a special 
booking department requires. 


As to securing better locations, these advertisers 
should not forget that the local display service is in 
one territory all the time and knows all the dealers, 
better than any one advertiser. Do these advertisers 
who operate their own crews claim that they get better 
locations because of “personal solicitation?” Is it 
“personal solicitation” only? Or is it not usually 
some deal or merchandise? If it were only “personal 
solicitation” there is no question that the local display 
service can get the better locations. The local display 
service invariably has the good will of all the dealers. 


Now that the trimmer has made his installation, 
the next problem for the advertiser who maintains his 
own crew or for the display service is some plausible 
means of checking up on the trimmer’s work. Here 
again I might mention that trimmers are not infallible, 
and are sometimes inclined to lay down on the job. 
We have found that even check-up men could not 
cover diligently the work of the trimmers at a nominal 
cost. Do the advertisers who employ their own crews 
charge anything for checking up purposes? Or do 
they contend that their trimmers are so dependable 
that they need no check up? After a good many years 
of difficulty with this problem I have recently devised 
a means of obtaining an almost 100 per cent check-up 
on all installations. 


This is done-by means of photographing each win- 
dow display installed by the trimmer at the time of 
installation. Although the advertisers are furnished 
with a quantity of these photographs, the “photo 
check-up” system is principally for the purpose of 
checking up on the window trimmers and their in- 
stallations. It was surprising to see the wonderful 
change in morale on the part of the trimmers—to see 
the difference in installation since the inception of the 
“photo check-up” system with forty trimmers for the 
past eight months and have results averaging better 
than 96 per cent. Few of the advertisers and installa- 
tion services fail to realize that the photographing of 
window installations was devised:to check up on the 
installations and that the mailing of these photographs 
to the advertiser is secondary. 


(Continued on page 69) 
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In the Small City 


Attractive Windows Do Not Necessarily Mean 
Large Expenditures 


By HAROLD P. CLARK 
Display Manager, The Golden Rule Department Store, Logansport, Ind. 


ISPLAY in the smaller city should be just as 
important as in the larger one, and it is 
strictly up to the displayman to make it so. 
Of course, one must be in a store that ad- 

heres to quality and fashion to achieve results, because, 
as a rule, stores catering to the lower class of trade do 
not care as much for attractive windows as do the 
others. 








Displays by Harold P. Clark. Top: Nemo-Flex 

foundation garment window, winner of fourth prize, 

Class A, in national contest. Center: Sales promotion 

window of Rollins Runstop Hosiery, an autnmn dis- 
play enhanced by amber lighting. 


The city in which I work has a population of about 
20,000, and the store in which I am employed would 
be a credit to a city three times as large. We promote 
fashion (along with price) and keep our windows and 
advertising with that foremost in mind. 

It is not necessary that a lot of money be spent each 
year for displays in a small city ctore. It takes some 
money, of course, but if the displayman plans his win- 
dows with the idea that he can use the materials over 
and over again, he can, from season to season, create 
settings that are not expensive in the long run. All of 
my settings are made by myself unless they happen to 
be a little too complicated. In that case I have a wood- 


working shop in the city make up what I need and then 


I do the finishing work. By the use of cloth, some 
paint, a strip or two of metal, and sometimes a little 
foliage, and with a good knowledge of color, you can 
make real sales-producing displays. Simplicity is the 
keynote now, and the less ornate a setting is the more 
attractive will it make the merchandise in front of it. 
The importance of color schemes cannot be stressed too 
emphatically. 

The budget that I work on is around $600 a year, 
and that includes everything that comes under the dis- 
play head—windows, interior, cardboard and sign ma- 
terial, and fixtures. I install new settings every season, 
and through the year several sales-promotion windows 
are also put in. By revamping the settings and using 
them again and again in entirely different ways I am 
able to make a dollar go quite a long way. 

I advise all men to study DISPLAY WORLD and 
see what the other fellow is doing and get a few ideas 
from him. It is also well for him to study the fashion 
magazines and know what is fashion-right and apply 
this knowledge to his displays. Nowadays the shop- 
ping public relies on window displays to a great extent 
to be informed as to what is correct in wear and to be 
educated along fashion lines. 

Your displays should cause people to say: “Blank’s 
certainly have beautiful windows and merchandise.” If 
you can accomplish this you have accomplished more in 
the way of good advertising than hundreds of dollars 
could accomplish in the newspapers. Don’t forget your 
price appeal. If a $19.85 dress is displayed in proper 
surroundings so as to look like $35, don’t forget to put 
the price on it. These times that we are going through 
now have taught people to be thrifty, and, besides, every 
woman. likes to save. So don’t forget the price-appeal 
in your displays. 
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Gh 
rrrls Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 


‘> ' World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 


THE ADLER-JONES CO. 
649 S. Wells Street 
Window Display Decorations 


A CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. 
664-670 Washington Blvd. 


Art Poster Card and Mat Board 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Cornell Wood Board 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 


13 South Throop Street 
“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 





THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street 


Display and Card Writing Instruction 





NATIONAL CARD, MAT & BOARD CO. 
4318-36 Carroll Ave. 


Showcard Boards—Mat Boards 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


Airbrushes and Airpainting Units 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
134 N. Damen Ave. 


Artificial Flowers and Window Decorations 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen:.and: merchants 
everywhere—and recommended to - progressive purchasers by the 
Buyers Service Bureau of the: DISPLAY WORLD 


Write for Catalogues! 


Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Ce. 
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“Step-Children” 
of cAdvertisin 


By DONALD MAXWELL 
Donald Maxwell Co., Advertising, New York City 


ISPLAYS and posters have too long been the 
“step-children” of advertising in this coun- 
try. Displays, according to general prac- 
tice, up to the present, are considered as 

“something to put in the dealer’s window or on his 
counter, at the minimum of expense” to the adver- 
tiser. Consequently the usual custom on the part of 
the average advertiser or his advertising agent, is to 
call in a score of lithographers, silk-screen concerns, 
artists or what not and to ask for “ideas” and esti- 
mates, based on the “minimum of expense” allowed. 
Hence the method of handling, like the conception of 
the medium itself, is unfair to all concerned. Displays 
are “step-children” because they have never been 
properly understood or appreciated. And under the 
present method of treatment they will never be more 
than “step-children.” 

Advertising.agencies are not equipped to plan, pre- 





‘Santa FelowRouna TripFares 
Lead to an Economical Visit to 
the Metropolis of the Nation. 
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pare and distribute display advertising campaigns for 
the simple and undeniable reason that advertising 
agencies are in fact agencies for publications. Their 
“modus operandi” of handling publication advertising 
can not possibly include the altogether different set- 
up for handling display campaigns. Hence these 
agencies discourage rather than encourage this “step- 
child” of advertising. How then can displays be 
properly handled? The answer is simple and logical. 
Following the example of our European seniors, we 
are developing specialists in this country, who, with 
advertising and merchandising experience, can and 
will take hold of the “step-children” and cultivate 
them to a degree where they will take their proud 
and proper place with the rest of the “family.” What 
is true of displays is likewise true of posters. The 
term “posters” to. the average person means “bill- 


boards.” This is true because the outdoor advertising 


emnesessatraccctmeaoat sonatas ceeenccemtanacsae emt 














Posters by Donald Maxwell Co. Left: One sheet poster in full colors for Santa Fé Railroad. Upper right: One 
sheet poster for use on Graybar trucks. Lower right: Three panel lithograph in five colors for the Graybar Co. 
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concerns have made it so. However, posters have a 
thousand different forms and uses outside of the “bill- 
board” field. And some of these different forms and 
uses are already established and recognized. 
Displays and posters have many things in com- 
mon; not the least being their ability to give the ad- 
vertiser more for his money than he can possibly get 
out of any other form of advertising. Not that we 
recommend, the exclusive use of displays to the exclu- 
sion of publication advertising. Although some ad- 
vertisers, particularly in Europe, have done just this. 
But we do declare that proper “point-of-contact” mer- 
chandising-advertising together with the “flash” ap- 
peal of posters, offers the national advertiser a most 
important part (if you please) for the rest of his 
campaign—regardless of what the rest may be. 


LA.D.M. News Briefs 


By JAMES W. FOLEY 
Secretary, I. A. D. M., 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





The decision to print the Convention Clinic Departmental 
reports in sections, each pertinent to the classification it con- 
cerns, has delayed the completion of this educational feature 
but it is confidently expected that these reports will be avail- 
able during the next thirty days. All reports are being classi- 
fied and re-edited and will be in the printer’s hands in about 
ten days. 





As these notes are being prepared the business office of 
the I. A. D. M. is still awaiting reports of the final decision of 
the executive committee in relation to the 1931 convention 
city. This important matter is receiving diligent attention and 
the seeming delay in action has been attributable to the 
necessity of adjusting difficulties that seem intent on arising 
whenever consideration is being given to the selection of 
I. A. D. M. meeting places. 

Reports from Boston indicate that the members of the 
Boston Display Men’s Club are enthusiastic in the anticipa- 
tion that the Bay State capital city will be awarded the 
1931 convention of the I. A. D. M. Recent meetings have been 
alive with convention talk and the Boston officers are clear- 
ing the decks for real action should the I. A. D. M. executive 
committee vote be favorable to Boston. Meetings were held 
on the nights of November 5 and November 12 with President 
David A. Morey presiding. 





Many requests have been received at the executive office 
for short extensions on memberships. These requests, though 
not common in the past, have been general enough during 
the past few months to warrant executive committee action. 
Pending the decision of this committee the secretary has 
granted all requests for extensions. 





Despite the condition as indicated in the preceding para- 
graph the general membership status of the I. A. D. M. is in 
excellent condition with more “paid to date’ members than 
at any other period in I. A. D: M. history. We appeal to those 
in arrears and in a position to do so to meet their obligation 
to their association and thus assist in making it an even 
better and more successful organization. 





Once again your secretary advises that hundreds of display 
photographs are available for club use. These photographs 
comprise excellent examples by the outstanding displaymen of 
the country and will provide a most interesting and instruc- 
tive feature at club meetings. The only charge attached to 
their use is the expressage from Chicago to the city in which 
they are to be exhibited. 
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Incidentally, the secretary calls attention to the various 
reports as published in recent display journals wherein it was 
stated that one of the most prominent educational features 
presented at the Pacific Coast Association of Display Men’s 
convention was in the form of a series of several hundred 
display photographs. In all of the articles reaching the atten- 
tion of your author, credit for this big photo exhibit was 
given to another association, whereas in reality’ the exhibit 
in question was in most part supplied by the headquarter 
office of the I. A. D. M. and each of the 400 photographs 
included in this exhibit presented the work of an I. A. D. M. 
member. 


No little support is being accorded the proposal to conduct 
two I. A. D. M. national conventions each year and it seems 
likely that the proposal will receive early and diligent con- 
sideration by the executive committee and the Senior Display 
Executive Division. The plan as proposed provides for an 
eastern and western convention and is offered as a possible 
means of adjusting the general difficulties that arise each 
year—difficulties that work to the distinct disadvantage of 
the I. A. D. M. 

It is argued that such an arrangement would make it pos- 
sible for practically every displayman to partake in the ad- 
vantages and benefits of a national I. A. D. M. convention 
and at the same time be provided with the opportunity of 
reviewing, inspecting and purchasing the products of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of the display industry. It is further 
pointed out that the proposed two conventions would definitely 
adjust the difficulties of former years when a number of 
manufacturers were unwilling to exhibit because of the dis- 
tance separating the convention city and their respective 
places of business with the according heavy expense entailed 
in long distance transportation. 

It is claimed by its sponsors that the plan as outlined, 
while affording the opportunity for every manufacturer to 
exhibit at a national I. A. D. M. convention would also make 
it possible for a number of manufacturers to show their 
products at two national events. 

However, the foregoing is but a report of a proposed plan 
and has not as yet received any official consideration by the 
I. A. D. M. president or the executive committee. It is 
voiced here for the purpose of attracting comments and sug- 
gestions that may possibly solve the present unsatisfactory 
condition and thereby effect a more solidified and general 
displayman and manufacturer participation in annual I. A. 
D. M. conventions and expositions. 


The I. A. D. M. Employment Department has been flooded 
with applications for positions during the past several months 
and while a number of men have been placed there are several 
applicants still awaiting assistance. Display managers re- 
quiring assistants within their respective departments or with 
knowledge of outside openings are courteously requested to 
contact this office and thus assist a brother member in the 
time of need. Every application registered in the Employ- 
ment Department is supported by a detailed record of the 
accomplishments and abilities of the applicant. 





Karl A. Schlecht, who resigned as a display director of 
Bedell’s, Chicago, several weeks ago, is now affiliated with 
the display division of Wieboldt Stores, Inc., Chicago, where 
Howard Oehler is in command. Mr. Schlecht is treasurer of 
the Chicago Display Men’s Club and a mighty enthusiastic 
I. A. D. M. booster. Incidentally, Mr. Oehler’s title is now 
director of special publicity with Wieboldt’s radio broadcasts 
among other things coming under his direct supervision. 





The I. A. D. M. has been invited by the United States 
Commerce Department to nominate one of its members to 
serve on the board of directors of the National Retail Store 
Survey soon to be conducted. The general chairman of the 
research committee states that window and store display is 
to have a prominent department in the survey about to be 
inaugurated. The I. A. D. M. member to serve on the direc- 
tors board will be appointed by President Emile Schmidt. 
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Down with Color! 


Agfa Ansco Creates Christmas Display in Black and Gray 


Anticipates Maximum of Attraction by Showing Striking Contrast to 
Riot of Hues in Majority of Holiday Windows 


By H. G. FLETCHER 
Advertising Dept., Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 


O promote its new Readyset Traveler Camera, 
the Agfa Ansco Corporation developed a 
novel display which we believe provides a 
suitable atmosphere for a folding camera 
covered with a new type of material and designed 
especially for all who travel. The display, now being Rea DYE EY 
placed with photographic dealers and drug stores TRAVELER 
throughout the country, is reproduced on this page. . ; f a 
It is done in black and three tones of gray, a rather 
unusual “color scheme” when considered in the light 
of what is presumed to be the logical coloring for 
displays of this character. 


We decided upon black and gray after considerable 
study. We had observed that during the holiday 
season most windows are inundated with bright col- 
ored decorations and merchandise. We came to the 
conclusion that the only way to get something dis- 

. tinctive was to do the exact opposite of what every- 
body else was doing—to leave color out of the display 





Holiday display in black and gray for the new 
Readyset Travelers camera. 





entirely. There was another reason for our choice. 
The Readyset Traveler is a light colored camera. A 
black background tends to emphasize it, whereas a 
colorful background would probably subdue it. We 
believe we have succeeded in getting out a display that 
has “punch,” a display that is different. 


rand new As far as we can learn at present, this display is 

cameras being universally accepted by dealers who are finding 

it a happy innovation, a departure from the colorful 

modernistic designs so much in vogue, as well as a 

departure from the more or less commonplace human 
appeal element. 


The Traveler display is in three pieces, a large 
poster background, and two small cards which contain 
ae saul the selling points of the camera. The complete dis- 
— play is supplied with a camera deal consisting of four 
of these cameras. All indications lead us to believe 
that before the year is over we will have exhausted 
the largest supply of displays we have ever had. We 
have advertised this display extensively in drug trade 
journals and by direct mail to all dealers who could 
use a display of this kind. 


Our company has also brought out an interesting 
display for box cameras. This is enclosed in a pack- 
age containing the box cameras so that the dealer 
receives the display at the same time he receives his 
This display of Agfa Ansco box cameras has met merchandise. An accompanying illustration shows 

with favor everywhere. this box camera display. 
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The following concerns are upholding 
New York City’s traditional leadership 
in supplying the country’s display needs. 





MacLEOD STUDIOS 


Display and Advertising Counsellors 
for Retailer and Manufacturer 


246 EIGHTH AVENUE 





MILEO’S MANNEQUINS 


Famous Composition Figures 
Made for Your Exclusive Use from Sketch 
Visit our Studios when in New York City 


MILEO—44 East 8th Street 





J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display Equipment 


1412 BROADWAY 





THE DISPLAY CENTER 


A Complete Exhibit of Show Window 
Fixtures, Mannequins and Accessories 


1440 BROADWAY 





MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 


Creators of Mechanical Displays for 
Show Window and Advertising 
Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 
FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. 


Artificial Flowers and Decorations 
Natural Preserved Foliage 
Your Inquiries Are Solicited 


61 BARCLAY STREET 








THE FRINK CORP. 


Show Window Lighting Equipment 
Lighting Engineers for Over 70 Years 


Bridge Plaza, Long Island City 





MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


Distinctive Window Display Fabrics 
Write for Samples 


107 W. 48TH ST. 
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Moderne Store Equipment and Display Fixtures Enhance 


(??AREW 


COOWER 


New Home of Mabley & Carew Co., and H. & S. Pogue 
Addition, Cincinnati 


By J. B. PATTON 


HE highlight in retail, building and display 
activity in Cincinnati last month was the 
opening of Carew Tower, a magnificent 

~ forty-eight story structure costing $30,009,- 
000. Erected by the Starrett Building Corp., of New 
York City the new building stands on the southwest 
corner of Fountain Square, diagonally opposite the 
old Mabley & Carew store. The Mabley & Carew 
Co. occupies a total area of 180,000 square feet of 
floor space in a five-story unit of the building on the 
north side of the street level arcade which connects 
Vine, Race, and Fifth Streets. Eight floors in the 
south wing of the structure are occupied by the new 
addition to the H. & S. Pogue Co. Simplicity exem- 
plified in tasteful modernistic design is found through- 
out the entire building. 

Twenty-four display windows of the latest and 
most pleasing design surround the Mabley unit. Be- 
tween each pair of windows is cut a smaller display 
case for the showing of purses, neckwear, perfumes, 
jewelry and other small items. Both the windows 


eo 
= 


rs 


and the cases are edged in metal. The window back- 
grounds are of silver walnut, the panels sliding back 
to permit entrance. Owing to the simplicity and 
neutral tones of these backgrounds all types and colors 
of merchandise can be shown to excellent advantage. 

The display windows surround the four sides of 
the store and employ rounded corners and hardwood 
floors to match the silver walnut backgrounds. Win- 
dow curtains are of gray. Lighting is concealed, the 
installation of X-ray reflectors having been handled 
by the Curtis Lighting Co., Chicago. The small 
window cases match the windows and are metal edged. 
All of the display fixtures are of walnut, with nickel 
trims, in a semi-modernistic design. Accessory stands 
for women’s apparel are in brushed nickel with golden 
framed mirrors. These fixtures were furnished by 
the Display Center, New York City. Flower baskets 
of brushed nickel, three feet high, styled to match the 
fixtures also are used in the windows. Heads for the 
window figures were supplied by Shenker Figures, 
Inc., and J. R. Palmenberg Sons of New York City. 





The new beauty salon' of the Mabley & Carew store shows the latest trend in furnishings. 
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Indiana limestone forms the exterior of the Mab- 
ley unit. The decoratives are black marble which 
extends to the second floor, and gold leaf and bronze. 
The massive doors are fashioned in bronze in a dia- 
mond design with trimmings of brass, and are convex. 
The doors are set in the black marble main entrances 
from Fifth and Vine Streets. The two additional 
entrances from the arcade are of brushed nickel. The 
ceilings, walls, and pillars of the first floor are in 
white, and the flooring is of marble in contrasting 
colored squares. Six elevators are located on the 
south sides of the floor. The entrances to these are of 
bronze embellished with panelings of frosted glass 
which can be illuminated. Mirrors and small display 
niches are located between the cabs. The first floor 
is devoted to women’s accessories, men’s furnishings, 
leather goods, stationery, toilet goods, the exchange 
desk, and the postoffice. 

Fixtures on the first floor as well as those through- 
out most of the store were furnished by the Grand 
Rapids Store Equipment Corporation, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; the Great Central Novelty Works, Cincinnati, 
and the Onli-Wa Fixture Co., Dayton, Ohio. Jewelry 
fixtures were furnished by Jersemann & Wolle, New 
York. Lighting fixtures throughout the store were 
furnished by the Victor Pearlman Co., Chicago. All 
are of frosted glass with dark gray metallic bases, but 
the designs used vary with each floor. Those on the 
first floor are large squares about ten inches deep 


Two displays in the new wi 
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Left: An arcade window of the H. & S. Pogue addition in Carew Tower. 
department on the first floor of the Pogue addition. 
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Right: View of the leather goods 


with the bottom panel extending several inches beyond 
the sides. 

The men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings de- 
partment is located on the second floor. A large foyer 
in paneled oak leads to the various shops which are 
designated in brass letters and which are separated by 
mahogany fixtures. Oriental rugs and dark green 
leather lounges make this foyer most attractive and 
luxurious. The lights are octagonal in shape of 
frosted glass and bronze. On the third floor is a 
spacious foyer, modernistically treated in cream plas- 
ter, embellished with silver flutings. The lights are 
long tubes mounted on a nickel base and trimmed 
with nickel bands. Pentagonal shaped entrances lead 
from the foyer to the fashion shops. The coat shop 
runs almost the length of the Vine Street side of the 
store and is attractively furnished with six long wall 
mirrors and twenty columnar mirrors. Fixtures in 
the ready-to-wear section are of walnut, the apparel 
racks being furnished by the Chicago Display Fixture 
Co., Chicago. Furs occupy a separate section with 
five open display cases and two private display rooms. 
Adjoining is the millinery shop which is furnished 
with open display cases, the stock being concealed 
in drawers beneath. A perfectly appointed beauty 
salon is located on the fourth floor. The ceiling is in 
silver and the walls in black with a frieze in mod- 
ernistic design. 

(Continued on page 61) 


ndows of the Mabley & Carew siore by John F. Weber, display manager. Note the 


simplicity of the silver walnut backgrounds. 
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Velvet 


The History of the Fabric and a Consideration 
of Its Uses in Display 


By DR. J. E. SIMONS 
Pacific College of Chromatics, San Francisco, Calif. 


“A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And it was nothing more.” 
—WorpsworTH. 


HE history of some of the fabrics in common 
use at the present time dates so far back in 
ancient times that if we stop and give thought 
to the origin and improvements in the manu- 

facture made from time to time, these fabrics would be 
handled with a greater degree of reverence. Additional 
beauties might be discovered instead of considering 
them as just “another piece of cloth and nothing more.” 


I am going to give you-a brief outline of the history 
of that fabric we call velour. Velour is merely the 
French word for velvet. However, in America we 
have a distinction between velour and velvet. Velour 
is a heavier piece of goods to begin with, and it also 
has a longer and heavier nap or pile than velvet. So 
the words velour and velvet might imply a slight dif- 
ference in the fineness of the two pieces of goods. We 
used velours long before we had velvets; at least the 
ancient fabrics were of a much coarser weave than the 
present-day fabric we call velvet. 


On account of the fact that the history of velvet is 
closely associated with the history of governments, it 
is appropriate to give a short outline of the operations 
of ancient governments in relation to new inventions 
and discoveries. 

Going back as far as the Pharaohs of Egypt, we 
find that in those times it was customary for the royal 
household to have first choice of the best and finest 
that the kingdom could produce in every line, from the 
grain grown in the fields to the fineness of the result- 
ing meal, which was used in baking purposes. The 
finest and most perfect work from the hand loom of 
the weavers was set apart to be used by the royal house- 
hold, and when a certain thing had been accepted and 
adopted by the ruling monarch as his choice, that thing 
or article was taken off the market for sale to anyone 
else. A person’s station in life, especially if he were 
a court attaché, could be judged by the fineness of the 
weave or perhaps the style of the garment. It was un- 
lawful for anyone to use or even have in his possession 
anything set apart for the use of the royal family. 

To illustrate the point, suppose that a leather worker 
of the times designed a new sandal that-was comfort- 
able and pleasing in appearance. Before this sandal 
was put on the market for commercial purposes it was 
the custom to submit it first to the king for his ap- 
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proval. If the king was pleased and.adopted this ‘piece 
of footgear for his use, that leather worker became a 
purveyor to the king. He was given this honorary title 
as a mark of special favor by the king, and this gave 
him a prestige in the marts of trade over and above that 
of his ordinary competitor. 

For this reason anyone who developed a new idea 
of any kind, including the weavers of fabrics, was 
anxious to receive this honorary recognition. It so 
happened about this time that a loom worker produced 
a new weave of fabric that was very beautiful in appear- 
ance and soft to the touch. In due time this cloth was 
presented to the king for his approval. It so pleased 
the ruling monarch that it was adopted as the fabric 
to be used in making the garments worn only in the 
court circles of the empire. 

However, as the dyers of the times proceeded to dye 
this new fabric they discovered that it would not take 
all dyes alike, and that it did not give the iridescent 
glow that the linen, which had formerly been worn, did. 
This was especially true when purple dye was used. 
Purple was the royal color of that time and the fore- 
runner of the color that we call “Royal Purple’ today. 


As it was impossible for the dyers to produce a 
satisfactory dye that would produce the purple tones 
as brililantly in this new fabric as with the linen, it was 
discarded as not suitable by the ruling monarch. In 
his opinion, however, it was much too fine a cloth to 
be used by the common people, so he set it apart for 
the garments of those next in authority in the court of 
his kingdom. But there was another thing to be taken 
into consideration. These court attachés were not per- 
mitted to wear any of their garments of the purple 
coloring, and, therefore, a different color had to be 
selected that would be suitable for this fabric. 


After much experimenting the dyers of the times 
succeeded in producing a yellow or gold color that gave 
a very pleasing effect, especiallly in the folds and full- 
ness of the type of wearing apparel that was customary 
at that period in the history of clothing. Of course, 
the king had to pass his approval also on the color 
chosen by this group in his royal household before it 
could be adopted. Upon submitting this fabric dyed 
the goldén color to him, the discovery was made that 
the color was complementary to the royal purple of his 
garments. When we say that yellow is complementary 
to purple we mean that when the two colors are closely 
associated the gold color has a tendency to appear more 
golden, and at the same time the purple appears richer 
in tone. Naturally, this was very pleasing to the king, 
and the yellow or golden color was readily adopted by 
this political group for their use only. 


This group of men proceeded to form an organiza- 
tion, limited to those only who were allowed to wear 
this fabric. As this fabric had a nap of fleece, they 
called their order the Order of the Golden Fleece. 

During the construction of the Temple of King Solomon, 
and in recognition of the excellent service rendered by some 
of the workmen, King Solomon bestowed upon these favorite 
craftsmen, honorary memberships in this order. Solomon, in 
all his wisdom failed to see, however, that the forced inter- 
association of the craftsmen with the nobility would lead to 
dissention and later cause a division of the order. However, 
this is what seems to have taken place in the organization 
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and the division into two separate factions was approved by 
the ruler and both orders were recognized by him. The 
division made up of craftsmen, however, seemed to be the 
favorite in the kingdom. This order of craftsmen resented 
the feeling that they were not welcomed by the nobility 
branch of the order and refused to wear the fleeced garment 
or robe and adopted a coarse woven material of white linen. 
By some historians, it is claimed that this is the inception of 
the present order of the A. F. & A. M. 


The division of the order composed of the nobility con- 
tinued in force with a limited eligible membership of twenty 
up to the time of James of England. During his reign, with 
the sanction of the Pope, the eligible list was raised from 
twenty to fifty-two. The name was also changed from the 
Ancient Order of the Golden Fleece to the Knights of the 
Golden Fleece. The purpose of increasing the membership 
was to enable the dignitaries of the church to join the organ- 
ization which was originally composed of the nobility. This 
put them on an equal footing with the nobility and formed 
a perfect union between church and state. Thus the order 
was changed from the Jewish order, that it had become during 
the evolution of governments to a Papal order. 


This absorption of the order by the church also had its 
effect upon the color of the garment. Instead of the golden 
color, they adopted a color tone known as a Bishop’s Red or 
Italian Red. The locket that was adopted to be worn about 
the neck became the insignia of the order rather than the 
fabric of Golden Fleece. 


This was about the Fourteenth Century. Up to this period 
in history, the velour or velvet was not in use generally, due 
to the fact that only this small group was permitted to make 
use of it. But when this change in the order took place the 
fleecy fabric was supplanted by the locket and the orange or 
golden color gave way to the Bishop Red. 

Thus discarded, it became the property of any one who 
might chodse it. It was little cherished by papal authorities 
and the Jews cared less about having a fabric that was the 
cast-off of an organization which was Roman in character 
and Egypt which was the original source of this fabric had 
ceased to be a world power and was known only in ancient 
history. Therefore for a long time the fabric was little worn 
until early again in the Seventeenth Century and from that 
time on the popularity of this velour or velvet has been 
increasing, until it has found a place in the mansion as well 
as in the cottage. If properly selected for coloring and for 
the proper rooms it will add an appearance of class to an 
interior that cannot be equalled by any other fabric. 


Styles may come and styles may go as far as dress is 
concerned, but velours and velvets for wall hangings and 
draperies have been the standard for centuries and will con- 
tinue to be the standard until some loom worker produces a 
fabric as far superior to its furry softness as the Golden 
Fleece was superior to the sack cloth of its time. 


From the historical descriptions of the original fabric, 
there is no difference between it and our modern fabric in 
construction. Of course, due to mechanical improvements 
in manufacture, we have succeeded in producing a cloth of 
much greater fineness, but the principle of the thing is just 
as it was developed in the minds of some of our primitive 
ancestors. 


Most, I might say all, of this nap fabric has a distinct up 
and down to the weave. The up and down of the goods may 
be determined usually by the, feel or by stroking the goods 
up and down—one way it feels smooth and sleek and the other 
way seems to offer resistance. However, a great many times 
some of the better grades of velvet are so finely woven that 
it is almost impossible to tell by the touch of the hand just 
which way is the up and which the down. But if you will 
stop to consider that the lips are the most sensitive portion 
of the exposed body and will draw the fabric lightly across 
the lips, you will be able to tell at once which is the smooth 
way even on the finest of velvets and thus determine which 
is the up and which the down way of the material. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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sb DISPLAY FABRICS 


“Buy the Modern Way DIRECT” 


Fabrics that will create new 
Holiday sales. 


Colorful effects accomplished, 
that are bound to give 
you real selling windows. 


FOR SAMPLES, WRITE OR.CALL ON US! 
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ALL STYLES—ANY QUANTITY 


Write for Prices and Other Information 
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Fall and 
Christmas Papers— 


| In many unique and decorative 
designs. 
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| Metal Papers. 
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Papers. 
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Write for Samples NOW! 
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Chicago Displays 
(Continued from page 13) 


this window were two figures—one dressed in an er- 
mine jacket wrap over a turquoise gown. The other 
figure wore a turquoise gown without wrap and with 
a three-strand pearl necklace. 


Another window featured two figures, one of which 
wore a white satin gown with ruby slippers, while the 
other wore a wrap of ruby brocade with gray and 
brown fur over a white satin gown and ruby slippers. 
The window card carried this splendid copy: RUBY 
VELVET GOES TO EXTREME LENGTHS AND 
IS A PERFECT FOIL FOR THE WHITE SATIN 
GOWN OF CLASSIC LINES. All the window cards 
carried a special border design with the words, CIVIC 
OPERA WEEK, worked along the upper right mar- 
git and down the right end. Following the several 
windows devoted to costume ensembles similar to the 
two here detailed, there were windows devoted to fur- 
nishings and accessories, also for the opera and win- 
dow cards no less carefully thought out, as for in- 
stance: SHOES AND BAGS—PLAY VERY IM- 
PORTANT ROLES IN THE OPERA AUDIENCE. 
And this one in a nicely arranged window trim of 
gloves and costume jewelry of the selective type: 
JEWELS SPARKLE AND GLOVES — COME 
INTO THEIR OWN AGAIN AS THE OPERA 
SEASON OPENS. How much more interesting are 
the windows of a representative store like this, dis- 
playing fashionable apparel of the finest things to 
attract the attention of people of wealth, when due and 
intelligent consideration is given to the copy that goes 
on the window card which is literally “the voice of 
the display!” A display may be ever so beautiful, 
but in most cases when the properly and appropriately 
worded “voice” is left out, it is dumb! 


I. Miller is introducing a new and particularly 
smart shoe at the time this is written and is using the 
windows as a very effective medium in the introduc- 
tion. The shoe is known as the “Wingait” and is 
characterized particularly as a walking shoe. One 
window contains a reproduction of a billboard used to 
advertise I. Miller and this new shoe. The billboard 
is about five or six feet high and runs the entire length 
of the window. It is decorated with a picture in colors 
of a smartly clad young woman in a briskly strident 
pose—engaged in the business of walking. The trade 
mark name of the “Wingait” is reproduced with decent 
prominence and surrounded by tastily arranged addi- 
tional copy. Autumn leaves are used about the base 
of the sign and at the ends, thus supplying the autumn 
atmosphere. Natural gravel is used to cover the bal- 
ance of the window floor clear to the glass. The effect 
is quite realistic and altogether unexpected, for there 
is not a pair of shoes in the entire window. However, 
there are shoes displayed in the other window and 
they appear on an improvised section of concrete 
sidewalk which occupies the greater portion of the 
floor space of the window coming just close enough 
to the front glass to allow for a six-inch drop to the 
gutter and the realistic street surface. The back- 
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ground of this window is made of a scenic sketch in 
colors suggesting the buildings of Michigan Avenue 
or Fifth Avenue with fashion figures walking along 
in the lower foreground. The shoes worn by each 
figure pictured are from life and the actual shoes from 
which those in the picture were painted, are displayed 
nearest the picture. WINGAIT PROMENADE ap- 
pears on the sign post at the corner of the sidewalk 
near the front of the window. Mr. Poirer, the dis- 
play manager, is to be congratulated upon this clever 
and very forceful window trim in connection with the 
presentation of the new Miller creation. 

The Fair has a number of windows devoted to 
special selling of events of which a Chinese rug sale 
and a sale of hand embroidered Irish linen handker- 
chiefs are outstanding. 

The rug sale is represented by a display in the 
corner window at Adams and State Streets where 9x12 
rugs are hung from the background wall of the win- 
dowdow space proper. Nine by twelve Chinese rugs 
of $385 former prices are offered at $269.00 and $350 
grades at $229. These prices are made available 
through a special purchase from a New York im- 
porter to the extent of $93,000, according to the win- 
dow cards and supplementary newspaper advertising. 

The sale of handkerchiefs is of like character and 
perhaps greater import. Special four-color processed 
poster cards have been made for use in the windows 
and in every department and aisle throughout the 
store. Streamers are used on all of the Fair windows 
around the three sides of the block: The copy on 
these. streamers is interesting because it marks an 
intensive piece of inter-store promotion and suggestive 
selling. It reads: BUY NOW FOR CHRISTMAS 
—CHINESE HAND EMBROIDERED IRISH 
LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS—FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN—46 FOR $1—ASK ANY SALESPERSON. 
One of the large State Street windows. is devoted to a 
display of the handkerchiefs which shows a variety 
of designs and the whole made more appropriately 
interesting by a setting of bamboo framework sup- 
porting hanging Chinese lanterns and several genuine 
mandarin silk coats and other examples of intricately 
beautiful Chinese embroidery work. 








“SLEEVE FORMS 
| — For Better Clothing Displays — 


The famous Goodman Patented Flexible Sleeve Form 
will produce a perfect sleeve in the display of men’s 
clothing. Never before has the displayman been able 
to solve this difficulty of clothing display. With this 
new~sleeve form the sleeves of both the shirt and the 
outer garment are made to hang in a perfectly natural 
manner. Used by leading stores and displaymen every- 
where. 
No. 1 and 2.—For Suits, Top, Overcoats 
and Drapes—Per pair, only.......... th $2.50 
No. 3—Combination Shirt Display for. $2 7 5 
Suits, Top, Overcoats—Per pair, only. . . 
“THE SLEEVE OF A HUNDRED SHAPES” 
Order Today—Terms C. O. D. 


GOODMAN FLEXIBLE SLEEVE FORM CO. 


217 WEST 125TH ST., Dept. D, NEW YORK CITY : 
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Christmas Time 
Ideal for 


Hoover Displays 


During Hoover Week, December 6-13, the 
Company Sponsors Annual Display Contest 


By ENOCH LUNDQUIST 
Advertising Dept., Hoover Co., Chicago. 


TORES handling electric cleaners get their 

biggest month’s business in December. 

Some stores do the bulk of their business in 

this month. And if one could average the 

sales of all types of stores, he would probably find 

that better than one-fifth of the entire cleaner volume 

is done in December. The electric cleaner is a hand- 

some gift to give; it is an appreciated gift to receive. 

Its sale runs into dollar volume quickly. To display 

the cleaner becomes a satisfaction to displayman and 

department manager alike, since proper display, per- 

haps more’than any other publicity effort individually, 
will quicken its rate of sale at Christmas time. 

The electric cleaner lends itself to nice work in 
the windows. With the holiday sentiment reinforcing 
a display, it becomes unnecessary for a window to 
say much in printed words in order to develop effec- 
tiveness, although, of course, no time is ever the 
wrong time to marshal the facts in favor of such a 
worth-while piece of merchandise. 

In making certain types of display—those requir- 
ing the use of models—department stores enjoy un- 
doubted advantages. But no dealer in electrical goods 
—hardware, furniture or electrical store—need feel 
that the absence of figures reduces to nothinz the 
possibilities of his windows. Calm, sound thought 


can devise displays devoid of figures which yet do 
sterling work. 




















A window that exploits the Hoover as the perfect gift 
for the housewrfe. 
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Another attractive Christmas display of Hoover 
Electric Vacuum Cleaners. 


If the manufacturer is an advertiser of conse- 
quence, the window display becomes more effective 
and timely if it appears just after the magazines con- 
taining the advertising are reaching the homes of 
local subscribers or are on sale at the news-stands, 
with those who have noted the magazine advertise- 
ment getting supplementary or strengthened impres- 
sions on viewing the window display. Many stores 
follow this system as a regular monthly practice in 
the display of Hoover Electric Cleaners, timing all 
their windows to appear coincident with the distribu- 
tion of the magazines carrying Hoover advertising. 

During Hoover Week, from Decem er 6 to 13, the 
company sponsors its annual display contest with 
prizes totaling $600, divided among four winners in 
each of three classes, $100 for first, $50 for second, 
$30 for third and $20 for fourth, going to winners in 
towns of 100,000 up, towns of 25,000 to 100,000, and 


towns having less than 25,000 population. 





DRUGGISTS OBSERVE PHARMACY WEEK 

Displays designed to bring out the professional side of 
the druggist’s work were featured throughout the country 
during Pharmacy Week, October 12-18. Many of the win- 
dows gave the public a better idea of just what the corner 
drug store means to a community. A number of stores 
used maps showing the sources of many of the chemicals 
and other products used in pharmacy practice. 





DISPLAYS EVOLUTION OF NURSE ATTIRE 

The Leo M. Cooper Co., New York, recently prepared a 
display showing the evolution of the nurse’s uniform. It was 
featured in a number of women’s apparel store windows: 
Small dolls dressed in various uniforms representative of 
the middle ages and modern times and types worn in foreign 
coun‘r‘es, as well as photographs from modern hospitals were 
used. 





STILES NOW WITH HECHT CO. 

J. Stiles, formerly assistant display manager for Best & 
Co., New York, has been appointed display manager of the 
Hecht Co, Washington, D. C. He succeeds Earl Sterling 
who recently resigned. 





KROM REPRESENTS ORIENTAL FIXTURE CO. 
C. F. Krom, formerly with Hugh Lyons & Co., is now in 
charge of the planning division of the Oriental Display Fix-. 
ture Co., and represents the firm in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. His office is at 246 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
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What’s in a Name? 


Displays of The Modern Electric Co., Buffalo, Are Based on the 
Theory That There Is a Mighty Lot 


3y JOHN WINTERS FLEMING 


HAT’S ina name? There may be a mighty lot 

or nothing. But, at 639 Main Street, Buffalo, 

New York, there is an electrical shop that is 

distinctly unusual—perhaps unique—for two 

reasons: It may be the only electrical shop in existence 

that boasts of having as one of its executive heads an 

active and practicing United States congressman. Also, 

it may be the only electrical shop extant that lives liter- 

ally, in its every aspect and appearance, up to its name 
—the Modern Electric Company. 

The writer was attracted to this shop by its unusual 
window display fixtures—modernistic shelving forming 
the entire background of the window. There were 
squares, rectangles and triangles, each modernistic shelf 
forming one display .unit, each cubistic pattern housing 
one item of display. The writer walked inside. 

Inside, the first element to attract the writer’s eyes 
was a continuance of the modernistic display units. 
Suspended from the ceiling were modernistic lighting 
fixtures; along one wall, square, rectangular and tri- 
angular shelves-—just as in the window. The writer 
sought the proprietor and was presented to Mr. E. D. 
O'Dea, president of the company. The writer asked 
Mr. O'Dea about his firm’s window and interior display 
policies and practices. From that point on the interview 
was in Mr. O'Dea’s capable hands. It ran as follows: 

“As we see it, there are three types of silent sales- 
men—active, elaborate, and article-price. Also, as we 
see it, for the small electrical shop, as well as for the 
small retail shop of any other kind, the greatest of these 


MODERN ELECTRIC co. 


A replica of Edison’s early home formed the entrance 
to The Modern Electric Co. during Light Week. 


is the article-price display window. We see it this way 
because we have had much more success with the article- 
price type of window display than with any other. Let 
me cite an example: : 

“Last winter we featured an elaborate sun lamp 
window trim that cost us about fifty dollars. Against 
an especially painted backdrop portraying a Palm Beach 
bathing scene we displayed sun lamps. To add the last 
touch of realistic appeal to the ensemble, we imported 
sand for the window floor. And we had crowds, but— 
only out on the sidewalk! The window did not draw 
them inside at all. An article-price trim at one-fifth 
the cost of our sun lamp trim would have pulled five 
times as effectively. 

“We have had happier experiences with ‘action’ 
windows, such as window dresses that feature an actual 
demonstration of an electric exerciser. Such trims pull 
better for us than the elaborate window. But, by and 
large, we like best the old-line, tried-and-true article- 
price window ensemble. And ‘there’s a reason.’ 

“T believe that window display experts disagree as 
to whether or not price placards should appear in the 
window. If this is so, if the experts disagree, well, 
then, one man’s guess is as good as another’s. My 
guess, and our practice and policy, is always to show 
price placards in the window. Every item on display 
in every window of ours always has its price tag on it. 


“T have heard it said that the omission of the price 
placard arouses the buying curiosity or trading instinct 
of the window shopper and lures him or her inside to 
find out the price. Not so with me. I want to know 
the price of an article I am looking at, whether that 
article is in the window or inside the store—and I don’t 
want to have to ask the price. 


“T understand that on another display factor the 
experts do not disagree. But I disagree with the ex- 
perts, at least insofar as the small retail shop is con- 
cerned. The experts all tell you not to feature too many 
different items in your silent salesman. They say the 
fewer different items you show the more concentrated 
will be the appeal of these items. 


“Their line of reasoning is that the fewer kinds of 
wares you display the greater attention is bound to be 
paid to each ware. But of what avail is the greatest 
possible emphasis placed on your window display of an 
electric iron or electric egg cooker or toaster or vacuum 
cleaner if 90 per cent of your window shoppers already 
have an iron or egg cooker or toaster or cleaner? 

“T don’t believe in overcrowding the window unduly. 
I do believe in giving the window all the traffic it will 
bear, and as many different kinds of wares as possible. 
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View of the orderly interior displays of the Modern 
Electric Co., Buffalo. 


“If you can display vacuum cleaners and washing 
machines and dish washers, irons and ironers, egg 
cookers and hot plates, toasters and waffie irons, exer- 
cisers and vibrators and reducing belts, radios and 
heaters—all in one and the same window, without 
bulging the window—by all means do so! We’ve done 
it and we’ve found that it literally magnetizes sidewalk 
trade and draws it into our shop. 

“Why is this so? Again I arrive at my belief from 
my own personal reactions to other merchants’ windows. 
To assume a case: I’m out walking. I’m attracted by 
a particularly alluring display of hats in a haberdashery 
window. I'll stop to admire, but—unless I happen to 
need a hat—I won’t go in and buy. 

On the other hand, if this same haberdasher’s silent 
salesman had showed me, in addition to hats, shirts and 
ties, socks and garters, belts and suspenders, gloves and 
underwear, that window would have stood just nine 
times the chance of selling me. 

“In other words, as we see it, any window has just 
as many chances of selling a window shopper as it pre- 
sents varieties of ware to the window shopper’s gaze— 
no more nor less. 

“These, then, are our window display policies and 
practices simply and briefly stated: An article-price 
window showing as many different kinds of wares as 
we can get into the window, each item bearing a promi- 
nent price placard. The uniqueness of our modernistic 
fixtures serves to attract passersby to our windows. 
The same novelty of our modernistic atmosphere inside 
the store serves to keep those who come in ever mind- 
ful of the fact that we are the Modern Electric Com- 
pany. There you have in a nutshell our display plat- 
form. We'll stand by it because it’s stood by us.” 





ALLLENTOWN HOLDS DISPLAY CONTEST 
Eighty-nine windows were entered in the annual window 
display contest at Allentown, Pa., under the auspices of the 
Merchants’ Association. The event was held in connection 
with the fall openings. Awards were made to the following: 
Most practical window for direct selling appeal, Sears, Roe- 
buck Co., first; Zollinger-Harned Co., second. Most artistic, 
Hess Bros., first; M. S. Young & Co., second. Most spectacu- 

lar, Heinz Store, first; New York Flower Shop, second. 





TERRY WITH SAM GORDON 
O. Terry, formerly display manager at Schuman’s, Shaw- 
nee, Okla., is now in charge of displays at the Sam Gordon 
Store, Norman, Okla. 
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Santa Claus—The Super 
Salesman Lends Magic to 
Good Displays 


Now is the time when the work of the 
display man has the responsibility for a 
gigantic selling wave. 


The buying spirit is in the air. Windows 
and inside displays have their greatest oppor- 
tunity. 


Use Cornell Wood Board and make every 
opportunity tell a story of sales. Its smooth 
grainless sheets are quickly cut into any size or 
shape. Even, clean cut edges make fast work. 


Use color as you want. Paint, enamel, 
lacquer, water colors or plastic finishes are 


ideal for the specially treated surface of Cornell. 


Check up on your supply of Cornell today. 
If you are not now using Cornell call your 
lumber dealer for samples and full information 
or write to us. 


Cornell Wood Products Co. 


307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Putting Seasonal Appeal in 


Utility Displays 


By STUART BRATESMAN 


Display Director, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


EOPLE from all walks of life pass the gas 
company windows. This means that the 
display manager cannot rely on the same 
approach in all his ads, as a means of creat- 

ing and holding interest. To meet this problem we 
haye window ads directed at the luxurious home, the 
suburban home, the apartment, the tenement and 
many others, all requiring a separate theme and in- 
terpretation. One of these is seasonal displays. 


Gas company display designed for the approach of 
spring weather. 


Suppose we study the two displays reproduced on 
this page. Each has a seasonal appeal, and oddly 
enough neither is designed for Christmas or Thanks- 


One of the Consolidated Gas Co.’s displays for 
last summer. 
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giving. The seasonal theme, here, pertains to the 
season in which these ads are most effectively used. 

A COOLING DRINK ... FOR HOT DAYS... 
ICED WITH CUBES FROM A GAS REFRIGER- 
ATOR. Picture a torrid July day, when the heat 
seems to radiate. from the pavements, then imagine 
suddenly coming face to face with this window dis- 
play. What would your reactions be? 

Then place yourself in the shoes of a person who 
has a suburban home, the season is early spring, 
when house cleaning unearths so much rubbish and 
refuse; wouldn’t the display on fire-breeding rubbish 
have a direct appeal to you? Each of these window 
advertisements starts with the advantage of having 
the weather, or the season of the year, in its favor. 
They cannot help but be successful. 





WATERBURY, CONN., STAGES FALL SHOW 

Fifty-three retail merchants, members of the Merchants’ 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce, Waterbury, Conn., 
staged their third annual fall opening displays to the largest 
attendance in the history of the bureau. Judges of the win- 
dow displays were: H. P. Zimmerman, of Weber & Heil- 
broner; Vincent J. Barrett, of James McCreery & Co., and 
Herman Frankenthal, of B. Altman & Co. They scored the 
different displays on originality, prestige, creation, arrange- 
ment, and lighting. The competition was keen, and it re- 
quired many hours for the three judges to complete their 
decisions. Three windows were unanimously declared 100 
per cent perfect—those of Golden Rule Shoe store, the Bed- 
ford Silk House, and the Hamilton Curtain Shop. 


The winners in the various classifications were: 


Men’s Wear—Jones, Morgan & Co., first; Upson Single- 
ton & Co., honorable mention. Women’s wear—Worth’s, first; 
National Suit House, honorable mention. Children’s wear— 
Engleman’s Baby Shop, first; Upson, Singleton & Co., honor- 
able mention. Shoes—Golden Rule Shoe Store, first; Man- 
ning-Armstrong, honorable mention. Millinery—Biers Mil- 
inery Store, first; Howland-Hughes, honorable mention. 
Chain department stores—F. & W. Grand, first; W. T. Grant 
Co., honorable mention. Furniture—Metropolitan Furniture 
Co., first; Hampson, Mintie & Abbott, honorable mention. 

Jewelry—W. E. Pierpont, first; Clayton’s, honorable men- 
tion. Flower Shops—Dallas, first; Leary, honorable mention. 
Gift shops—Davis & Nye, first; Jane Kelly, Inc., honorable 
mention. Music stores—McCoy’s, Inc., first; Radio Shop, 
honorable mention. Haberdashery—Jones, Morgan & Co., 
first; E. J. Real, honorable mention. Yard goods—Bedford 
Silk House, first; Howland-Hughes Co., honorable mention. 
Miscellaneous—Hamilton Curtain shop, first; Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., honorable mention. 





ROBOT FEATURED IN RADIO DISPLAY 


At the seventh annual Radio World’s Fair, New York 
City, a new robot figure, called “Miss Eveready,” in the 
“Eveready” battery battery booth, wrote automatically for the 
admiring crowds. She wrote all sorts of messages on a large 
paper space resembling an enlarged telautograph such as 
used in hotels, banks, etc. This robot, which may be dressed 
either as a man or a woman, was first exhibited in the adver- 
tising display section of the Leipzig Fair last February. It 
was then known as the Polyglott-Puppe. Later it was shown 
at the Advertising Fair in Berlin, and then in the windows of 
one of the most prominent silk shops of that country. When 
this display was taking place police were needed to handle 
the crowds. At times this latter fact threatened to be true 
at the Radio Show. This is the first showing of this figure in 
America. Fifteen of these were landed from Germany within 
the last few weeks and are now available for rental for 
special display purposes through the Robot Advertising Co., 
General Motors Building, New York. 
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Emporium Windows Stop Crowds 


San Francisco Store, Knowing the Value of Display, Spends Two 
Hundred Thousand Dollars Annually in the Development of 
Eight Types of Merchandise and Institutional Windows 


By REAGAN P. CONNALLY 


Vice-President and General Manager, The Emporium, San Francisco. 


OW often should we change good windows? 

This depends on location, type of merchan- 

dise, and type of prospect. Generally the 

time is about twice each week. When is 

the proper time to change? Psychologists have defi- 

nite proof that the time in which the public have the 

least interest in windows is the time between 4:30 
and 7 :30 p. m. 

One of the large stores in New York City, Lord 
& Taylor, have a double set of windows and dress 
one set, while the other is being shown. When ready 
for the change, they drop their first set of windows 
down to the basement, and push the other set up in 
their place; thus, never having a window vacant more 
than three or four minutes. 

Leaving the technique of windows, we come to the 
subject of cost or value of a good window. I think the 
best example I know of to give you is the picture of 
a chain of 20 odd department stores averaging a 
business of about $2,000,000 per store. These stores 
spend about $200,000 a year for display purposes. Of 
this sum approximately $50,000 is for window rental 
and the balance for pay roll and supplies. Small stores 
figure up to 50 per cent of their total rent as window 
rental charges. The amount of money which they 
spend for pay roll and supplies, in most cases, is very 
small. 


We have just finished an interesting experiment in- 


our own store. We charge our department managers 
a daily rental for any window which their merchandise 
occupies. In the experiment I just mentioned we 
offered 50 buyers their choice of a window which 
rents for $30 a day and an ad in our best newspaper 
medium, which would cost $30. Eighty-eight per cent 
preferred the window; 12 per cent the newspaper. 

Now as to the ethics of the window! You might 
be interested in what larger organizations consider 
the proper ethics of windows. They take into con- 
sideration five points: 

First: The unfair use of light to make merchan- 
dise look better or appear what it is not. In the long 
run you will suffer more than the public. 

Second: Putting special signs on merchandise 
when it is not specially priced. Unless an item is 15 
per cent lower than it sells day after day, it is not 
specially priced. You are cheating yourself, if you 
say it is. 

Third: Exaggerated claims are very detrimental 
to your business. They are not good. 

Four: Hoax type of windows.—Here somebody 
who is very smart figures out a scheme and puts signs 





An artistic treatment of handkerchiefs recently shown 
by The Emporium. 


in the windows that $1 will be paid for 1920 buffalo 
nickels. You go in with your buffalo nickel and are 
met with: “Yes, but where are the other 1919?” 


Five: another type of window, the one most dan- 
gerous and most used—putting one kind of merchan- 
dise in the window and then not letting the customer 
have that article—merchandise that cannot be bought. 
There are stores where salespeople have the under- 
standing that if they sell over a certain number of 
items that are put in the window, they lose their jobs. 
This kind of window is simply to bring customers in, 
with no idea of giving values advertised. 

There are seven or eight types of windows that we 
develop; they might be classified into two; merchan- 
dise and institutional. However, I am breaking them 
down somewhat. 


First, is the regular merchandise window, showing 
the best selling price lines. Second, windows stress- 
ing the new. Third, our sale windows, Fourth, our 
seasonal windows—fall, spring, vacation, Thanksgiv- 
ing, “Big Game,” Memorial Day, etc., Fifth, news 
windows. When the Graf Zeppelin was crossing, we 
had in our window a chart, with a little peg on it, 
which followed the course of the Zeppelin as it 
traveled. Ours was the one place you could see that. 
We capitalized on Lindbergh’s flight; also the return 
of Byrd. When Mr. Hoover was nominated for Presi- 
dent, we were able to have his pictures in the window 
immediately. 

Sixth: Scoop windows—-When the Austin car 
came out, a car which all America wanted to see, par- 
ticularly San Francisco, the first one shown was in 
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The Emporium reflects the Christmas spirit in these 

photos. Top: View of the women’s wear department. 

Center: Example of a Yuletide interior decoration that 

is not overdone. Bottom: Display of gifts directed by 
W. W. Rowley, display manager. 

our window. Tens of thousands of people came to 

the window to see that car. 

What good does this do us? We believe it is 
firmly fixed in our public’s mind, the slogan: ‘What 
is in the Emporium windows? Let’s go see.” 

Feature windows: We term windows like our 
Annual Flower Windows, feature windows. The en- 
tire stretch of window is planned with a beautiful 
showing of California flowers. Life-like Christmas 
windows bring to our front door most of the children, 
to say nothing of the grown people, each year. Again, 
we have a little window used by us every year which 
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is an institution in the city, our Easter chick window. 
Very simple, but the public almost always practically 
close the doors, adjacent to this window, in their desire 
to get up to it. 

As a matter of keeping ourselves before the com- 
munity, and the, nation as a whole, our boys build a 
great many windows in which they compete for prizes. 
A good example of prize windows and also a good 
example of the different types of merchandise that it 
is necessary for them to work is shown by the fol- 
lowing: Within a month’s time, we took first prize 
in a window competition for corsets. We took first 
prize for a stove window, and the third prize for an 
electric clock window. 

Institutional windows are the ones we think the 
most valuable to us. Here are three examples: 

Our Chamber of Commerce and small-town cham- 
bers of commerce all around San Francisco send to us 
some representative item of their community. We 
merchandise a complete showing from all of the 
communities within our 50-mile radius. This gives us 
publicity we could not buy at any price, as they will 
not accept our advertisements in small towns; how- 
ever, each paper in the small towns gave us excellent 
free write-ups. 

Again the public school is an excellent example. 
In one of the public schools, we have an outstanding 
art class. The class show their best designs in our 
windows each year. Pupils, parents and friends are 
all interested, naturally, and we get their good will. 
It would interest you to know that some of the designs 
have been accepted by a large silk manufacturer in 
New York. They were made into silks, and were sold 
all over America. You can easily see the publicity 
gained by us. 

In conclusion, windows certainly are a definite part 
of your business. We spend $200,000 on windows in- 
cluding $15,000 pay roll and a $50,000 rental. That 
shows you what the average department store thinks 
of its windows. 





MANUFACTURERS EXHIBIT NEW WARES 

New display equipment was shown at the Pacific Coast 
Association of Display Men’s Convention, Seattle, by the 
following manufacturers: Botanical Decorating Co., Chi- 
cago; Holder Stand Co., Los Angeles; Adler-Jones Co., 
Chicago; Stearn-Johan & Crossman, Inc. Los Angeles; 
Onli-Wa Fixture Co., Dayton, Ohio; D. W. Woodruff & Co., 
San Francisco; Andrew W. Murdison, Chicago; Dazian, Inc., 
New York, and Erdmeannsdorfer, Werk-Staten, Germany. 





JUST LOOK AT THIS! 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

Please, for goodness sake, find enclosed one perfectly 
good check for $3.00 covering another year’s privilege 
to enjoy that valuable assortment of million dollar 
helps—namely, DISPLAY WORLD. 

I would appreciate it very much any new numbers 
that have come out since I received my last copy—if 
you would forward them promptly, immediately, and 
at my expense. 

Thanking you for placing a magazine of this nature 
on the market, I remain, 

An Ardent Supporter of DISPLAY WORLD, 

WELDEN FORD, 
Champlin Mercantile Co., 
Enid, Okla. 
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Efficiency in Displays 


An Analysis of the Requirements of Any Good 
Window 


By PHILIP G. BELLANCA 


Display Manager, Hens & Kelly Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ODAY the show window is the object of study by 
many individuals, directly or indirectly associated 
with the great retail establishments of the country. 
Day after day, year after year, window displays are 

being recognized not only as a great help to modern merchan- 
dising, but as a necessity. 

It is amusing to hear some of our veteran store people 
relate about their early experinces with windows. They tell 
us any Tom, Dick or Harry would be assigned to pile up 
some sort of merchandise in the window, and the fellow who 
could stack up the highest pile, without having it fall on top 
of him, was considered the best trimmer. How things have 
changed! Today the fellow who puts the least in his win- 
dows, and gets away with it, is considered’a very clever dis- 
play director. 

Hand in hand with the steady march of progress made by 
the show window along artistic lines has its importance to the 
retailer been recognized more and more. In proof of this 
statement, the head of a large department store told me that 
if he had to choose between dispensing with window display 
or newspaper advertising, he would dispense with advertising 
and keep his displays. I do not wish to discredit advertising 
one bit; on the contrary, I think that without it our large 
department stores would be terribly handicapped. However, 
I have found in my experience that a great many buyers prefer 
a good window to a good ad, but there is no doubting the fact 
that a combination of both should prove, and does prove, 
ideal from the standpoint of real publicity. When we con- 
sider the exorbitant rates charged by newspapers in our metro- 
politan districts, and then consider that in most stores the 
importance of their windows is held on a par with the impor- 
tance of newspaper advertising, it behooves us to know what 
sort of displays we should install that will be most efficient 
for our respective stores. 

Let us analyze the different requirements that are essential 
to an efficient display. Let’s start at the very foundation and 
consult an architect for his views of an efficient window. Un- 
doubtedly, his answer would be that a modern store front is 
most essential for the installation of good displays. If you 
were to ask an electrical engineer the same question, he would 
answer that his idea of a most efficient window is one that 
attracts the greater number of passersby. He will actually 
prove to you that by correct illumination and the proper in- 
tensity of light you can attract more people’ to the window 
and eventually into your store. Let us ask our co-workers, 
the department managers, what their ideas are of an efficient 
display. I think the opinion of a great majority would be one 
that is centered on their particular merchandise. Every buyer 
is naturally interested in showing his own merchandise to 
greater advantage. Let’s approach the advertising manager 
with the same question, and invariably the answer would be, 
“The most efficient display is the one that ties up with the 
store advertising.” Let us ask our good friend the stylist, 
and she would state, with emphasis, that her idea of a most 
efficient display is one that is styleright and one where the 
ensemble idea is correct in every detail. Last, but not least, 
we ask the head of the firm what he terms an efficient win- 
dow. His answer will be short, concise and to the point, 
‘The most efficient window display is one that produces sales.” 

After hearing the opinions of the different persons I men- 
toned, let us ask the one who is largely responsible for the 
execution of the display what his opinion of an efficient dis- 
play is. When one seeks medical aid he naturally goes to a 
doctor. If we are in search of legal advice we seek a lawyer, 
and rightly so. These professional men have devoted their 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Correct poise insures style correctness 
that means so much for proper and 
effective display of merchandise. 
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Then and Now 


Looking Back at the Old Days a Former Window Trimmer Marvels at 
the Progress Shown by Displaymen During the Last Decade 


By FRANK RADFORD 


President, The Bon Marche, Seattle, Wash. 
(An address at the P. C. A. D. M. Convention) 


USED to be a displayman myself back in the 

dark ages when a displayman’s material was 

a box of tools, a little stovepipe, wire, and 

some empty boxes. Displaymen had not 
reached the stature that they have today. When I look 
around now and see so many bright young men in the 
display field, intent on improving themselves, I feel 
that things indeed have developed tremendously in the 
last thirty years. 

In the old days we trimmed our windows after ten 
o’clock at night, when the store was closed. We all had 
to jump in and dress the windows. It didn’t accomplish 
very much in the way of selling. After you got the 
window dressed the- trick was to take a little “doo- 
hickey” and light the gas jets without setting fire to the 
merchandise. Many a time a singed pair of socks or a 
scalded necktie was laid in the back of the boxes in the 
drawers in order to keep them from the boss’s eyes in 
the hope that it would not be caught. 

Displaymen coming together in convention, where 
they can indulge in group thinking, are to be compli- 
mented. Today better progress can be made by group 
thinking than individual thinking, and there was never 
a time when straight thinking was as essential to busi- 
ness as today. During the past decade the United 
States has been enjoying one of the greatest waves of 
prosperity and wealth that any civilization has ever 
enjoyed. True, there have been times in ancient 
periods when governors and rulers had a great deal of 
wealth, but never a time when it was so well distributed. 
During this prosperous era almost every inhabitant of 
the United States has had a chance to share to some 
extent in this tremendous wealth, apparently created 
over night. Some people thought it was due to prohi- 
bition, some people thought it was because of the work- 
ing of the Federal Reserve Bank. Many a columnist 
said we were on a new level in the world’s history, and 
this prosperity would last forever, keep on going from 
wealth to wealth. 

All of a sudden the stock market crashed. Even 
then business men and business economists did not wake 
up to what was happening in the world. They thought 
it was simply a little over-inflation of stock market 
gambling. Things would pick up in a little while. Then 


last January came a tremendous drop in commodity 


prices—5, 10, 15 and 17 per cent over night. Today’s 
statistics show prices are 17 per cent lower than this 
time last year. Then a little later on the second drop 
came in the stock market. Something very unusual was 
happening all over the world. Sore people now say it 


is the final liquidation of the World War. ‘There are 
two schools of economists, one who thought it was 
temporary and things would soon pick up, and next fall, 
spring, or the fall after be as they were before; and 
another school of economists, whose utterances are 
having a great deal of attention just now, has the theory 
that we are on a definitely lower level, and will remain 
for some years. The dollar has increased in value and 
commodities have decreased, and it will be a long period 
of years before we get back to the inflated period 
through we have just passed. I was talking to one of 
the owners of the Journal of Commerce of Wall Street 
the other day, and from all reports there is no upturn 
of business in sight because of the inherent strength of 
American institutions and American financial affairs. 

This country has less distress than any other civil- 
ized country in the world. You have recently seen 
three South American republics’ revolutions simply 
brought about by business conditions. You know, of 
course, of the unrest in China and India; you know of 
the terrible financial conditions of Australia; of the 
terrific problem of unemployment in England, and of 
the upset conditions in Germany, and so on all over the 
world. In the United States we are very much better 
off than any other civilized people. There has been 
considerable upsetting of former conditions in the 
towns that depend upon one industry, such as Detroit, 
Toledo, Akron and Bethlehem in the automotive indus- 
try. Things have had a terrific drop, extremely serious 
in New York and Chicago. Many thousands are out 
of employment. When I was in New York this summer, 
a hotel, where formerly I had to apply a week ahead 
for a room, had six floors shut up and were not attempt- 
ing to operate them. On Forty-second Street, on one 
block, fourteen shoeblacks out of a job, nice fellows, 
with an empty cracker box and a few brushes, were 
trying to keep the wolf from the door. The Mayor of 
New York had the parks thrown open for the people 
to sleep in; there were so many homeless ones in Chi- 
cago the panhandlers were running around twenty to 
the block. 

Out here on the Pacific coast we were very much 
more fortunate. We had nothing like that here in the 
retail business. We have not had the drop in volume 
or profits of any other industries. That is because in 
the retail business we do not run at high pressure. We 
don’t send out a man every day to see if a man needs 
a pair of socks or try to sell him four more pairs for 
the rest of the family. We don’t do business that way. 
We simply hope to. supply the regular needsof a com- 
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munity. We never get to the peaks of prosperity when 
earnings are inflated, so we don’t get down to the 
depths when times are bad, which, of course, is very 
much more fortunate for us. But, notwithstanding 
that, we have reached a period in our retail business 
which calls for efficiency and economy in the conduct 
of our business. If we do not observe these two car- 
dinal virtues we cannot survive under the present con- 
ditions, and you will see by Dun and Bradstreet’s report 
that many smaller and less efficient retailers are being 
crowded out of business by economical conditions which 
they can no longer handle. 


What does all this mean to you as a displayman? 
It means a great deal. It means that you are an inte- 
eral part of every retail concern, that you in your busi- 
ness must be very much more efficient, more efficient in 
your handling of money and time. The men under you 
must perform their duties without waste of time, with- 
out this idling in the corner which is so expensive to 
the retail trade. For time and efficiency is just as great 
in the displaying as in accounting and merchandising 
departments of a big store. I don’t mean by that 
economy that you must be parsimonious and go back 
to the old days, but you must spend your dollars wisely. 
See that you get one hundred cents of value for every 
dollar spent. 


Now I admire the business habits of you display- 
men, your artistic ability, your ability to make beautiful 
scapes of form and color. I admire your wonderful 
devotion to your business. I admire your cheerfulness 
in putting in overtime, sacrificing holidays and Sundays 
and other times in order that your displays may be ex- 
cellent. But 1 do believe there is an opportunity to 
improve yourselves as business executives. Today, I 
believe, on the Pacific coast we are developing window 
trimming of higher grade of art than in any other line 
of business. 


Last winter I left New York sick of seeing nothing 
but windows full of January clearance bargains. I 
came to Chicago—the same thing there. A few days 
later I got on the Santa Fé and came to Los Angeles, 
where there was beautiful weather, spring goods, beau- 
tiful colors everywhere. It made a wonderful impres- 
sion upon me. And then I went to San Francisco, 
where they were making their opening display. All 
the stores went together and were having their opening 
day. The effect was beautiful—such beautiful trim- 
mings and spring flowers. True, I came from a coun- 
try where ice and snow were on the ground, and, true, 
I realized that in New York window displaymen were 
not responsible for the display of winter underwear ; 
it was probably a decision of some degenerate mer- 
chant.. But at the same time out here on the Pacific 
coast we were developing a business technique of our 
own, something entirely different from the methods of 
the east. 


I see in Hollywood beautiful fashions something 
different from the fashions in Paris copied in New 
York. In Hollywood, where they have the inspiration 
of these beautiful stars, the most beautiful women in 
the world, they are attempting to produce something 
entirely original. Milliners in Los Angeles and San 
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Francisco are trying to achieve something entirely new 
to get away from the old standards of the east. 


Up here in our country you see it in the furniture 
business, where we have forty-three furniture factories 
that are trying to create something new, and so suc- 
cessful have they been that they sent a whole shipload 
to Scotland and eleven carloads to Wanamaker’s in 
New York and Philadelphia. That and many other 
things, such as the growth of the ‘trade journals in our 
country, tell the story of our experience, advancement 
and happenings. I feel that very definitely we are going 
ahead on the Pacific coast in our original fashion and 
creating a different business technique and culture from 
any other part of the country. 


Displays are very much more valued than ever 
before. As you see, you have developed your windows 
up to a very high peak of beauty and efficiency. I do 
not believe that in the next few years you will be able 
to develop much farther along that line. There will not 
be much chance to refine your art, to make beautiful 
natural displays of art not too big for the eye to take 
in at one glance, to improve your windows to a marked 
degree. But I do believe that in interior trims there 
is a great deal of chance for improvement. 


During the past few years I don’t believe we have 
scratched the grounds of the possibilities of displaying 
merchandise on the interior to create the buying desire 
on the part of the customer. I believe, as you go on, 
you will find your greatest line of progress lies there. 
I wish every piece of merchandise on our shelves could 
be displayed so that the customer could see just exactly 
what it was. We had a wonderful example of that the 
other day in our store. We had a booth of ties, fifty 
or one hundred dozen in a booth, two girls selling them. 
In the next aisle we had four ties on four shirts, neatly 
tied, and, believe it or not, we sold more ties from the 
four shirts than we did from the booth with the fifty or 
one hundred dozen. It was a very astonishing thing, 
and shows at a glance some little idea of the possibilities. 
I really believe that your development lies along the 
line of displaying goods in the interior of the store. 
I want to emphasize two points—first, to improve your- 
self as a business man to get a better technique in the 
handling of your business; second, to give every atten- 
tion and thought to the improving of your interior 
displays. 





ADLER-JONES ISSUES CHRISTMAS BOOK 


The Christmas edition of the Guide to Better Window 
Displays, published by the Adler-Jones Co., Chicago, has 
made its appearance. It contains forty-eight pages of ideas in 
Christmas decoratives and is illustrated in color. Displaymen 
will find it helpful in planning Christmas windows and in- 
teriors. A foreword to the booklet states: “Christmas is 
the best buying season of the year, and all the efforts of the 
retailer and displayman are required to take advantage of 
the many opportunities that Christmas selling offers. Win- 
dows must be planned attractively, merchandise displayed 
effectively and store interiors made to reflect the character- 
istic cheer. To simplify your display work, to give you new 
designs and suggestions in Christmas decoratives, and to 
aid you in making this the best season you have ever had, has 
been our purpose in preparing this book.” A copy of the book 
will be mailed to anyone free on request. Write to the Adler- 
Jones Co., 651 South Wells Street, Chicago. 
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Foreign 
Displays 


THREE types of current Eu- 

ropean displays, two from 
France and one from Poland, are 
reproduced on this page—an ex- 
cellent dramatization of football, 
which afforded an opportunity 
for a showing of spectator sports 
wear for men, a unique display of 
handkerchiefs in a setting sug- 
gesting the regions near the 
North Pole, and a window de- 
voted exclusively to linen goods. 


wv 


In the upper window the dis- 
playman has shown rare skill in 
the grouping and posing of the 
Rugby players and has attained 
a striking air of realism. Spec- 
tators are shown behind the rail- 
ings at each side of the field at- 
tired in the latest clothing for 
fall sports events. A neat win- 
dow card completes the picture. 


wv 


White handkerchiefs, a metal- 
lic background, and a futuristic 
cut-out deer, flooded with bril- 
liant light, were used by the 
Parisian windowman in the dts- 
play shown in the center. This 
window, installed a short time 
ago, drew admiring throngs and 
evoked favorable criticism from 
many European display critics. 


wv 


The bottom photo shows a dis- 
play by Louis Perrot, of Lem- 
berg, Poland. In this window 
Mr. Perrot has achieved one of 
his best effects through a ge- 
ometrical arrangement of linens. 
The Stefanowicz Co., of which 
Mr. Perrot is display director, 
has found this type of window 
very effective. 
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Efficiency in Displays 
(Continued from page 39) 


life studies to their professions, and are, therefore, considered 
competent in their respective fields. It, therefore, logically 
follows that a displayman who devotes his life’s work to his 
chosen profession should be the one who knows better than 
anyone else in the organization the important questions that 
arise relative to window displays. 

I am, therefore, going to state from the standpoint of a 
displayman that an efficient display must incorporate all those 
points brought out by the architect, the elecrical engineer, 
department buyer, advertising manager, the stylist and store 
owner. 

In summing up we find that those important requirements 
may be grouped under two headings: 

1. Attractiveness. 

2. Selling power. 

Under the heading of “Attractiveness” we must agree with 
the architect that a modern store front is essential, and, in 
keeping with a modern store front, the selection of a proper 
background. We cannot dispute the fact advanced by the 
electrical engineer that correct illumination and the proper 
intensity of light are conductive to increased sales. Talking 
of technicalities, let’s give a thought to the fixtures that are 
used to make up the display. They change in style and utility 
as do other things that are governed by changing trends. 

Color is one of the most important items that enter into 
the expression of art in the show window. Let us use it 
judiciously. As you well know, proper blending of color, or 
attractive color contrasts, are potent factors in the attraction 
power of your window. A properly balanced display is pleas- 
ing to observe. I don’t mean that it should be symmetrically 
perfect. An intelligent grouping of related merchandise 
shows that this particular display was well designed and 
planned. Nothing in recent years has met with the wave of 
popularity in display work as the ensemble idea which is so 
effectively treated in most windows of our retail establish- 
ments. 

A study of modern displays will prove that the ensemble 
idea is not restricted to wearing apparel alone, but to all lines 
of merchandise that enter the home. The power of suggesion 
is more forcibly conveyed by the ensemble display than by 
any other means used in windows. For instance, what better 
opportunity is there to suggest sport shoes than in a display 
of sports wear, or what better opportunity is there to suggest 
hats or gloves than in a display of coats and suits? One 
could go on indefinitely suggesting many different lines of 
merchandise that are related to each other. Their judicious 
use not only serves to enhance the window, but acts as a 
service to the customer, whch ultimately results in more sales. 

The fundamental purpose back of every display is to sell 
merchandise. Whether our store is located on exclusive Fifth 
Avenue or on a remote street of a small town, that is the one 
purpose that all windows have in common. The method to 
obtain that end, however, will differ according to the store’s 
clientele. The window of a store that caters to the popular 
priced trade may be considered too stocky or too ordinary 
for a more exclusive store, but if that particular window 
attracts your clientele and produces sales, I maintain that that 
window is efficient, and vice versa. The store whose policy it 
is to be rather exclusive must denote that character in its 
windows. 

There is much argument pro and con with reference to 
the use of price tickets. Perhaps some of you may disagree, 
but, speaking of the average display, I think the window with- 
out a price card is not complete. I don’t mean that every 
display should have price appeal, althouugh price appeal is 
used effectively, especially during sale events, just as style 
appeal is very effectively used during seasonable openings. 
Today our possibilities as potential salesmen are unlimited. 
We have a vast supply of modern ideas and display equip- 
ment to work with, and, what is most important of all, we 
have our prospective customers at the point of sale. 

Besides selling merchandise, there is another important 
(Continued on page 47) 
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, 
Women’s NeHi Fairy Forms 
augment the effectiveness of 
this hosiery display. Betty 
Wales Shop, New York. 


Women’s NeHi Fairy Forms. 
These distinctive forms blend 
beauty and service Height, 
16% in., price $6 a pair. 


Grace and Beauty 
that Create Sales 


OU give your hosiery displays more grace 

and beauty, and make them more effective, 
when you use Fairy Forms. For these life-like 
forms lend themselves to a countless variety of 
striking displays. Gracefully poised on their 
toes, they express action—and command attention. 

Fairy Forms are made of washable Fairylite 
so smooth that it won’t harm the most delicate 
chiffon. Their flesh-like tint and pleasing pro- 
portions show the hosiery exactly as it will 
appear on a well-shaped leg. 

Fairy Forms are also perfectly adapted to dis- 
playing shoes, or hosiery and shoes in combination. 

To increase your sales, write to-day for the 
booklet describing the Fairy Form family. 


SHOE FORM CoO., INC., Auburn, N. Y. 


Licensed Manufacturing Branches 


Unitep Las7 Co., Ltp., Montreal, Que. 


Frankfort 
Germany 


Northampton Paris 
England France 


Melbourne 
Australia 
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Cabbages vs. Oak Trees 


You Can Grow Cabbages in Six Weeks, But Oak Trees, Good Plays 
and Good Windows Require More Time 


By BURTON JAMES 


Instructor of Drama, University of Washington, Seattle. 


HILE I realize that the theatre and the display 
window have a great deal in common, I don’t 
think I know the problems of you displaymen 
as well as you do. What I have to say will 

be in the nature of what we find and what we accom- 
~plish in the theatre, particularly in the small theatre, 
for the little theatre is more akin to your work than the 
larger theatre. 

It might be that some of the things we are interested 
in are the same as those you are interested in, and by 
discussing my own problems perhaps I shall open up a 
line of thought or a new idea that you may be able to 
apply to your work. I may say some things that are in 
direct violation to the procedure of your work. Just 
forget those. And then, again, I may say something 
that will fit in with your work pretty well. Just re- 
member those. 

Let us begin at the technical end of the small theatre. 
I speak of the small theatre because I am primarily 
interested’ in the small theatre. The small theatre has 
so many limitations placed upon it. By limitations I 
mean the natural inheritance of a lack of a great deal 
of money, smaller space, a higher grade of audience— 
all those are limitations. A great deal more has been 
accomplished by the smaller theatres than by the purely 
commercial theatre, which aims principally to make 
money rather than to present good drama. These 
limitations have been our salvation. I think you all 
have, in a measure, the same limitations. Your space 
is even more limited than ours. Somebody said the 
other day, “Are you interested in the little theatre?” 
Yes, the little theatre. They consider little things stand 
for quality. Just think of it in that way. 

The technical side of the theatre is the background, 
lighting, housing, etc., and so on. Some new things 
have been forced upon us, while others were discovered 
through lack of money. .One of the most interesting 
developments in the lighting of the theatre is the light- 
ing of the work on the stage. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting is the indirect foot-lights. Probably you, as dis- 
playmen, have had the same trouble as the theatre. 
Foot-lights placed in front of the actor, catching him 
just below the chin and casting a beautiful shadow on 
the face, were thrown out years ago. Today we have 
worked out a new combination of the old and the new, 
known as indirect foot-lighting. Briefly, it is this: 
A pit is sunk where the foot-lights originally were, a 
certain unit is placed in the pit facing the audience, 
and where the old foot-lights were is a curved shelf 
which acts as a reflector. The top of the foot-light 
trough is hinged, and to obtain the soft mdirect lighting 





the cover is raised or lowered, putting the light where 
it is wanted. 

When foot-lights went out we resorted to front 
lighting, and, as most of the lighting came from over- 
head, we had to do something from the front, and so 
even today in the new theatres we are building in the 
balcony fronts and side walls front lighting spots. In 
other words, in the theatre we let the actor face the 
audience so he is visible from the front of the house at 
an angle just a little above the eyes. We can get a soft 
direct light on the actor’s face, which is the most im- 
portant thing, because the actor’s face carries a story. 

I have noticed that the store displays are heavy for 
overhead lighting, almost the same problem as _ foot- 
lights from the floor. To overcome that we use a series 
of spotlights. Spotlights in back are used to emphasize 
the areas of dramatic and theatrical values. Get the 
actor on the stage so that he is noticed right away. By 
using the right kind of light you can help the actor 
excite his audience. You excite your audience by your 
windows. 

The modern tendency is to get away from so much 
background decoration except in the case of a review. 
Many windows remind me of reviews more than any- 
thing else. I see what I should term over-decoration 
in windows. Over-decoration, I suppose you know as 
well as I do, detracts from your amount of sales. | 
would not dare to put a silver branch on the stage 
unless as a background for a dance. I must watch for 
two mediums to get my ideas over in the theatre; one 
is the voice and the other is the actor’s movement. 
Invariably most of our actors are today. intelliglble 
because the actor speaks English, and you understand 
English. We have an almost unwritten rule in the 
theatre that you cannot move when you talk. It is im- 
portant that the spoken word has to be gotten over to 
the audience. Any movement kills the words, the sen- 
tences, the phrase, or whatever is being said. The eye 
moves much quicker than the ear, so if we have any- 
thing important to say we arrest all our actions and say 
it, then move. In our advanced theatres the tendency 
is to eliminate over-decoration. I believe it was Shake- 
speare who said that decoration is useful only when it 
serves. Eliminate decorations unless they serve. 

In your windows do not use a three-sided form 
against a thin background. When you do so, the deco- 
ration actually sinks into insignificance. The _ back- 
ground is valueless, for the goods sink back through it 
rather than come out to the audience. Put a figure 
against two columns, then you have a more dramatic 

(Continued on page 48) 
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In Sioux City 


Towa Displayman Designs Football and Anniversary Windows 


color and harmony that sets his 
displays apart from the average 
run and every window that he 
creates is a good one. Reproduced 
on this page are two of his win- 
dows of the present season. 

One of these, a football win- 
dow, was inspired by the occasion 
of the annual clash on the gridi- 
ron of Morningside and the North 
Dakota Aggies. Noren took the 
opportunity to show trophies won 
by the Morningside Athletics and 
appeal to the football fans of 
Sioux City while cleverly exploit- 
ing fall spectator sportswear for 
women. 

In the background are two 
large pennants, one Morningside 
with white letters on maroon and 
the other, North Dakota Aggies 
with white letters on green. These 
pennants were made of a wood 
frame with beaverboard face and 
covered with cloth and to which 
was attached 14-inch wooden 
letters. In the center of the 
background, gold cut-out letters 
spell out the familiar RAH! 
RAH! RAH! on a blue panel. 
Cutouts of the football players 
were painted in colors representa- 
tive of the two teams. The back- 
ground proper was made of tan 
Sol satin with a floor mat and 
base to match. Three cards were 
used, one calling attention to the 
homecoming game, one suggest- 
ing sport togs to wear at the 
game, and one mentioning the 
trophies in the window. Two 





Top: The Morningside-North 
Dakota Aggies’ football game in- 
Spired this window by Wm. R. 
Noren, display manager, The 
Pelletier Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Bottom: One of Noren’s anni- 
versary windows. 
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With Real Drawing Power 
By CHARLES WELLMAN 


ILLIAM R. NOREN’S displays for the Pel- 
letier Co., Sioux City, Ia., have long been 
objects of admiration and have attracted much 
favorable comment. Noren has a sense of 


wax figures in their bright colored coats completed the 
compelling picture. The other photo shows one of the 
Pelletier anniversary sale windows. The background 
consists of gold Sol satin, a blue panel with gold letters. 
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Light --- Color --- Motion 


Westinghouse Combines Three Effective’ Advertising 
Mediums in 1931 Display Plan 


By JOHN R. MINTEN 
Advertising Mgr., Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mobile color and light are used in this attractive dis- 
play centerpiece. 


N a recent trip to New York, I visited the 

Westinghouse Lighting Institute at Grand 

Central Palace and was fortunate in having 

planned my visit at a time when the Westing- 

house Window Display Service for dealers was being 

shown to their sales organization. As an advertising 

man, I was impressed by the unusual character of the 

displays themselves. it seems that the established pre- 

cedent has more or less given way to a development 

which is bound to have its effect on future window 
display activities. 

Now, I do shake hands every so often with good 
merchandising—have better than a nodding acquaint- 
ance with window displays. Naturally, I was much 
interested in the vitai constructive discussion of dealer 
problems that was prompted by the displays. Conse- 
quently, I became part of the “session,” unsuspected 
of being an “outsider,” and learned of the 1931 Display 
Plan for Westinghouse Dealers. 

The Westinghouse people have, in an ingenious 
manner, combined into each of their displays three very 
effective advertising mediums, namely, light, color and 
motion. It is an old established fact that any one of 
these three factors is a potent attention-arising force. 
Since the first purpose of all advertising displays is to 


attract attention, it is paramount that everything shouid 
be incorporated into a display which will enable it to 
accomplish this purpose. Most displays have one of 
these three features, but now, for the first time, window 
displays are being made which embody all three of 
them. 

Their window displays are not being recommended 
for the primary purpose of selling lamps, but are fabri- 
cated as beacons to attract attention and to sell other 
items. 

Here we have sound constructive merchandising 
thought, crystallized by display experts into windows— 
representing a display service designed to increase sales 
of all items offered—and for so nominal a cost that no 
thinking dealer will ignore it-—not if he desires cus- 
tomers to look upon his windows with new interest and 
to enter his store with distinct buying wants. 

The theory of related group merchandise display is 
not new. Its profitableness has been proved time and 
time again by big store merchandisers who have worked 
out for themselves the most effective groupings. The 
smaller electrical merchant, who is usually handicapped 
by not possessing this knowledge, I most enthusiasti- 
cally urge to avail himself of the help Westinghouse 
displays offer. 





Never has more loyalty to a manufacturer’s trade 
been observed by me than is indicated in the unselfish- 
ness of the Westinghouse plan. 


They believe that if a person comes into the store 
to buy lamps they can be induced to buy fuses, cord, 
plugs, etc., by merely seeing this merchandise while 
they are picking out their lamps. This is a logical the- 
ory, for many times while making a small purchase 
other needs and uses for other material are suggested 
to us. 


This principle has now been carried on and brought 
out and embodied in window displays. The Westing- 
house window displays can be used to not only sell 
lamps, but to increase the sale of appliances and other 
items. 

The observing dealer will see back of Westinghouse 
display service the same merchandising force used by 
his successful competitors—a realization ‘‘why,” “how” 
and “when” people buy and “what” makes them do it. 
Not high-flung merchandising psychology—only plain 
everyday truths that apply to everyday customers. 

This seemed to me to be a most comprehensive pro- 
gram and a sincere and unselfish effort on the part of 
the Westinghouse people to extend to their dealers some 
real merchandising help. 

Every advertising man knows that a window, to 
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successfully attract the attention of the hurrying 
passersby, must have as its center attraction a display 
piece that represents an everyday necessity—something 
people need frequently, but of which they often gust 
be reminded. Herein lies the first value of the new 
\Vestinghouse displays. It also is a recognized mer- 
chandising fact that it only takes a bit of “prodding” 
to make prospective customers realize other of their 
varied wants. 

This is the main purpose of the window displays— 
the reason for the “variety’—the groups of related 
articles suggested with Westinghouse displays. 

Back of every purchase is a human incident. It 
just won't let Mrs. Jones get by—nor the many like 
her—the same people who pass from one week to 
another—upon whom Mazda dealers must depend for 
the bulk of their sales. The Mrs. Joneses of life, no 
matter how little their wants, are potential buyers of 
higher priced electrical equipment. Westinghouse 
capitalizes this fact. 

Westinghouse dealers will unquestionably profit by 
window displays if they will conscientiously install them 
when and as suggested, for attractive and frequently 
changed windows generate interest. 

But to me these displays seem even more distinctly 
original and possessed of greater value to the dealer 
because attention, after being arrested, is “spotted” 
directed on other merchandise—each article is arrayed 
in an interesting change of color. All in all, I think 
that the electrical industry is going to benefit by the 
Westinghouse advertising program. It is setting a new 
standard for other manufacturers to meet. It is bring- 
ing the dealers sound and constructive merchandising 
ideas which will certainly make themselves confident 
and increase business for every dealer who conscien- 
tiously avails himself of the service—Reprinted from 
the September, 1930, issue of “The Lamp Merchant.” 





Efficiency in Displays 

(Continued from page 43) 
sale the efficient window must make, and that is—‘Selling the 
institution.” Just as your personal appearance is an impor- 
tant factor in the formation of opinion about your character, 
so also should we remember that the appearance of the show 
window is an important factor in the molding of public opinion 
with regard to the prestige and character of the store. For 
example, the first impression of your store formed by a visitor 
to your city is conveyed solely by the character denoted in 
your windows. 

To summarize, “An effiicent display is one that typifies 
the organization it represents, one that presents style-right 
news, one that sells the character of the institution, and, like 
a good advertisement, begets the confidence of the buying 
public.” To that end does a displayman pledge his time and 
effort in the creation of displays that are, in the full sense of 
the word, “efficient.” 





LIVE BABIES IN KANSAS CITY WINDOW 
During a charity drive in Kansas City last month living 
babies were on display in a window at Klirie’s. The children 
were placed there by St. Anthony’s Home for Infants which 
participated in the campaign to raise $1,115,000. A huge sign 
in silver and black was hung in the window. It read: “Little, 
but important reasons why you should give. These little 
orphans are for adoption into good homes.” The infant’s de- 
partment at Kline’s supplied cribs, little chairs, and toys for 
the display. The children ranging in age from six months 

‘o four years were daintily dressed in pink and blue. 
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windows. 


Bring cheer and colorful warmth to 
your Xmas and Holiday Displays 


For a Convincing Set of Fabric 
Samples 


Write Now 


> 


STH. D. MENDELSOHN = 
S\= 12 WEST 44H ST.NY¥C. SS 























| For Your Christmas Displays—Toy 
Settings—Refrigeration Displays—use 


-Oltmanns Movie Art Snow 


| The most realistic snow flake imitation on the market, 
| and by far the easiest and cheapest to use. 

| It is very light and 50 Ibs. will cover more than 250 
| square feet of floor space. The flakes are pure white 
| and flat. You can walk on them without showing foot 
| prints. It is clean and will not harm the finest materials. 
| 50 Ibs......... .$7.50 25 Ibs......... .$4.00 

Write for Free Sample 


Oltmanns Decorating Co. 


1403 DOUGLAS STREET OMAHA,, NEBR. 
Sole Distributors United States and Canada 



























Trees... 


To Make Your Windows and Counters 
Sell More Christmas Merchandise 


. .. and you can use these beautiful, 
natural trees again in July and August for 
displays portraying winter scenes. Richly 
colored, in several attractive base styles 
and in many different sizes. Equally satis- 
factory for interior and semi-permanent 
display. They help you SELL furs, toys, 
sporting goods, groceries, hardware! 


HAHN 


Send for PHOTOGRAPHS showing actual 
displays using these beautiful trees. 
193 Lafayette Street New York City 
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tion—and more—because it can be cut to create your own 
individual arrangements. Designs will give French carved, 
etched, or sandblasted effects—write for samples and descrip- 
tion of Windowphanie for Valance decoration. 


Windowphanie Studio, 11 E. 14th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Football window in Baraboo, Wis., designed by Earl 
Fix, Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 


~ 


Touchdown! 


Football Window for Power Company 
Proves a Winner in Baraboo, Wis. 


By G. V. VAUGHAN 


Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis, 


IG Ten football isn’t played in Baraboo, Wis- 
copsin, but football is played with such spirit 
and loyalty that Earl Fix, the displayman for 
the Wisconsin Power & Light Company, 

scored a “touchdown”: with his recent window. This 
football display created unusual interest, and it should 
be an idea that many utility companies could use. 

An unusual tie-in with a display of Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps and a football field lighted by tiny 
Christmas tree lights arrested local interest, for the 
football team was Baraboo’s pride and the Madison 
team was Baraboo’s annual foe. 

The window is pictured with this artlcle. The 
center of the window was a football field covered with 
green crepe paper marked off with white chalk yard 
lines. The players were made out of peanuts painted 
different colors to represent the two schools. Matches 
served as arms and legs of the football players. The 
goal posts were illuminated and all around the miniature 
field were Christmas tree lights. Night illumination 
for sports indeed! A child’s tinkertoy play set fur- 
nished material for the goal posts. Of course, the col- 
legiate Ford was present on the side lines, having been 
drafted into service from the ten-cent store. Even the 
names of the players were featured. Around this was 
built a Westinghouse lamp display, even to the “buy- 
now” poster. 

Local newspapers with a. “nose for news” sensed a 
story, so the football window received its deserved 
publicity. Judging from the attention given it by the 
casual passerby, the window “pulled.” 

Local sentiment and pride is no small factor in 
creating interesting public utility displays, and the 
writer believes this Baraboo displayman did just that. 
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Cabbages vs. Oak Trees 


(Continued from page 44) 


effect. You carry more effectively your message. The 
stimulation on your audience is greater. I can dwarf 
an actor, make him act up to the column and color which 
stretches him so that he puts his message over. I don’t 
say that this applies to all materials that are to be ex- 
hibited, but, as far as the human figure goes, there is 
a great tendency to go modern. But, if you are not 
careful, that runs into decoration. You have to have a 
very firm architectural foundation. You can go modern 
all right, but it must be in solid form. You must put 
a solid figure against a solid background. Decoration 
will kill the modern; people are sick of it already; 
probably it has been killed before now. I wouldn't 
dare to use a modern application on my stage, but I 
would dare use a modern structural setting. Use new 
textures, but remember it must be basically or struc- 
turally modern. 


Now we come to a subject which is not being par- 
ticularly well explored even with us. That is the case 
of movement. I don’t know whether in display work 
you think in terms of movement or not, but on the stage, 
as I said before, the most powerful thing we have to 
deal with is, of course, the voice; but there is another 
thing we have to watch, and that is the question of 
movement. I suppose most people think that the actor 
just gets up and walks across the stage and does this or 
that. In the old days, when I studied for the theatre, 
it was called gesture, and they gave us a lot of rules, 
and we had to take certain positions when we said a 
certain thing. This did not prove very satisfactory, 
because most every person has his or her own expres- 
sion of emotions. 


You must study the relation of your merchandise 
to the other articles in the window. If you are not 
careful, time and time again your figures and your 
articles are carrying the wrong idea, one which violates 
everything that is said in the window display. That is 
our greatest problem in the theatre, not to have people 
put over the correct idea. 

I think that the last thought that I would like to 
talk over with you is what you can do to slow down. 
It is a problem, I suppose, we are all facing. I know 
as well as you that if I have eight weeks on a produc- 
tion I can do it better than if I have four weeks. We 
allow six weeks for a production—that is, the rehearsal, 
etc.—and that is not any too much time. But the 
directors begin on that production a year, two years or 
more before the rehearsal. Two and a half years ago 
the work was started by the directors for a play which 
is to be given here in Seattle this coming December— 
Ibsen’s play, “Peer Gynt.” Even though you are not 
at direct work on the job, you are unconsciously gather- 
ing details and getting new ideas for something you are 
going to produce in the future. I think we all really 
should take this idea of time very much to heart. Ask 
the boss to give you more time to think over and study 
the work you are going to do. Six weeks are O. K. 
for cabbages, but if you are going to grow oak trees, 
ask for more time. Make an effort to always grow oak 
trees.—An address at the P. C. A. D. M. convention. 
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You will find 
NEW FABRICS AND 
: DECORATIONS FOR 
SOUTHERN DISPLAYS 
Many new fabrics and Decorative Papers for 
’ Christmas. A number of these are recent im- 
, portations. 
, Drape stands with lighting effects. 
Christmas decorations—lIlluminated column en- 
: closures and brackets—Wall Panoramas—-Odd 
‘ screens—Ledge decorations and window pieces. 
: Numerous groups of Moderne Fixtures in Metal, 
: Metal and wood and Wood combinations. 
: A range of “‘Ensemble’’ Display fixtures designed 
‘ along unusual lines. 
K New designs in Hand Cut Screens for Christmas. 
; ; Wire Us Your LAST MINUTE Needs 
Ct 
:  DESPLAY CENTER 
? FRANK D. MAXWELL CO., Inc. 
‘ 1440 BROADWAY & NEW YORK 
¥ ___“AT_TIMES SQUARE” 
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INDIVIDUALITY 


Chesterfield Display Installed by Neighborhood Stores Display Service, 
Inc., Chicago, Inspires Manufacturer to*Create New Frock 


By HARVE FERRILL 
Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., Chicago 


NE of the most interesting and unusual dis- 
plays of recent months was the “Chester- 
field Girl” window, a reproduction of which 

a is shown on this page. This display was 
responsible for the development of a new dress by one 
of Chicago’s dress manufacturers—a dress patterned 
after the one worn by the girl on the poster. Our 
firm installed this display in August in connection 
with a Chesterfield cigarette campaign. The cutout 
used and the style of setting was such that it received 
a great deal more comment than is usual. 


Martin J. Hill, Inc., manufacturers of dresses 
which enjoy a national distribution, capitalized on this 
exceedingly favorable publicity by producing a “Ches- 
terfield Girl” frock. Another manufacturer went a 
step further and produced the hat which the trade 
character wears. 

Since thi$ window advertising has been so effective 
the manufacturers have succeeded in inducing many 
of the large department stores, including several of 
the Wieboldt stores and The Fair to feature this 


dress and hat. We consider this occurrence an un- 



































Here tt is—the display that 





caused the creation of a “Chesterfield Girl Frock” 


usual recognition of display advertising. It shows 
what an attractive display, properly installed, can do. 

“The ‘Individuality Girl,’ appearing in our adver- 
tising campaign “True individuality cannot be copied,’ 
has been one of the most popular pieces of art work 
ever used in Chesterfield cigarette advertising,” said 
R. L. Jones, district manager of the Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Company. 

“Although this picture appeared in our advertising 
of over two months ago, when it was featured in all 
our copy and window displays, we still receive many 
requests for prints,’ continued Mr. Jones. “These 
requests have come from art schools, department 
stores, and beauty parlors, as well as from retailers, 
small and large, and from individuals.” 





WILLIAMS REPRESENTS DEL ’ART 
Jas. B. Williams, Inc., 498 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, the well known display equipment house, has just com- 
pleted arrangements for the exclusive eastern distribution of 
Del ’Art display fixtures, a line recently introduced by the 
Detroit Rack Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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“Thousands Paused.. 
And Paid Tribute...” 


Passersby were attracted by this unusual window display. They paused... 
looked ... and admired. “What a beautiful window!” they exclaimed. 
Thus complimenting Mr. P. A. Harrold of the Model Grocery Company 
of Pasadena, California, and the CUTAWL, that magical cutting tool 
that display men everywhere are finding so indispensable for cutting 
displays, signs, screens, stencils, etc. 


Mr. Harrold in describing the above display, writes—“Thousands of people 
paused and paid tribute to the window display which was made possible 
through the use of CUTAWL. All the panels are work of the CUTAWL 
and a stippled silver finish with purple trimming made the display most 
effective. The CUTAWL always plays an important part in executing 
our ideas for window displays.” 


This is one of many illustrations of the unlimited variety of work 
possible with the CUTAWL. 


And now you may obtain: 


A New 
K5A at Only $90 


If as a constant occupation, or only now and then, you cut out signs, 
letters, ornamental screens, panels, valances, stencils, floor blocks, bases, 
cornices, mannequins, scenic settings for store windows and theaters—any 
of the multitude of cutouts for every purpose—you cannot afford to be 
without a CUTAWL. Within the limits of its cutting capacity the new 
Model K5A will do a great variety of cutting, rapidly, accurately, eco- 
nomically, just as efficiently as our Model K7, which made CUTAWL 
famous as “The Displayman’s Best Friend.” Write for details. 


Send for New Catalog 


Use the coupon, or write us for this book, full of illustrations and ideas. 
Your free copy awaits your request. 





Try either Model Cutawl K7 or K5A, 10 days free on your own work 





International Register Co. 


13 South Throop Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















International K5A CUTAWL 
Do You Cut Any of These Materials> 


Bakelite Compo Board Rubber Sheet 
Cardboard Cork Stencil Board 
Celluloid Felt Wallboard 

Aluminum Fibre Sheet Wood 

Asbestos Leather Zinc Sheet and Other 
Celotex Linoleum Metals ‘ 
Cloth Paper, All Kinds 


If you do, we can save you time and money 
with the CUTAWL. 


The New Adjustable 
Bevel Cutter 


Will cut any bevel between 45° and 70°. Fits 
all K-6 and K-7 Models. Takes but a few 
seconds to attach or remove. 


Price Is Only $12.50 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO., 
13 South Throop Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me details of your 10-day Free Trial 
Offer, catalog and K5A circular. 
WONRGE LS Shaya os beacause we cape haker ae ee Gn a Cena’ 
DS EE RODE OOS EEE TT tor EE RS ee OE ee 
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Display Proven Best Publicity for 


Men's Neckwear 


By CLEMENT KIEFFER, JR. 
Display Manager, The Kleinhans. Co., Buffalo 


GRE neckwear can be sold through attractive 
window displays than by any other medium 
of retail store publicity. Some types of 

- merchandise do not respond as readily to 
window display as to some other method of stimulat- 
ing sales but neckwear is so colorful and can be shown 
in such a wide variety of display treatments that we 
always are well repaid for every effort made to create 
unusual displays of this merchandise. 

Every week neckwear is given a very prominent 
place in our window display schedule. Style is par- 
ticularly stressed and we strive to be the first in the 
community to feature new ideas in neckwear. Within 
a few hours after we completed a display of shan- 
tung cravats in pastel shades, there was an immediate 
consumer response at the neckwear counters on the 
street floor. This is true with every new style we ever 
have featured. 

By continually stressing the importance of style in 
window displays of neckwear we have been able to 
increase our sales of this merchandise season after 
season until today our total volume represents a figure 
larger than almost any other store between New York 
and Chicago. A very substantial part of the total 
business is confined to neckwear priced from $1.50 to 

2.50, although a popular line is sold at 85 cents. 





Whenever a new style is developed and is shown in 
our window displays, the furnishings department re- 
ports an immediate quickening in sales volume. 

When displaying neckwear, we concentrate upon 
merchandise in one price range, and the price at which 
it is being sold is indicated on the window card which 
briefly describes the fabric and style. 

Although there are many arguments for and 
against the pricing of merchandise in window displays, 
we always indicate the price of the neckwear on dis- 
play in windows along the three frontages of our store. 
When merchandise shown is the same price, it is 
best to use a show card with appropriate descriptive 
matter or selling arguments. 

When relatively high priced neckwear is displayed, 
the window card should have a few words telling why 
the price is high. It does not matter so much whether 
the customer knows what the descriptive terms mean, 
the effect is to make him feel sub-consciously that 
when the quality is stated, it must be worth the price, 
whereas simply a plain statement of price might have 
the opposite effect. 

For several years we have employed attractive 
young ladies behind the neckwear counters of our 
store. This was done for two reasons. Firsts all 
salesmen in the men’s furnishings division are on a 
straight commission basis. Natur- 
ally they prefer to sell shirts, un- 
derwear, sweaters and other higher 
priced merchandise so there was a 
tendency to avoid neckwear. The 
girls, however, are attached only 
to the neckwear counters. It has 
been found that men like to get the 
ideas of girls on neckwear and the 
girls have been so trained in the 
art of neckwear selling that they 
are able to tell a customer the 
difference between a tie selling at 
85 cents and one selling at $3.50. 
Sales have been quickened, turn- 
Over increased and new customers 
have been attracted to the store as 
the result of this plan. 





Mr. Kieffer instructs the junior 
members of the display staff at The 
Kleinhans Co. in the technique of 
men’s neckwear displays. 
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Another thing we do to sell more neckwear is the 
use of framed style bulletins placed on the counters 
in the neckwear department. Illustrations from trade 
magazines showing new styles in neckwear are clipped 
and these are pasted upon a cardboard background 
and inserted in the glass front easel frames. Refer- 
ence often is made to these framed style bulletins to 
impress a customer with the style correctness of the 
merchandise we are sponsoring. 


If some customer raises the question whether or 
not solid color neckwear is correct and in good style, 
members of the sales staff can point to illustrations 
in these framed style bulletins showing shantung neck- 
wear in solid pastels or satin ties in solid colors being 
worn by movie stars and well! dressed men at famous 
resorts or in Wall Street and this helps to close many 
a difficult sale. 


Close cooperation between buyers and the display 
department is essential to get the best possi le results 
irom window displays. It is poor business to keep 
new styles on display in the department and not place 
them before the thousands of persons who walk past 
your store every day. By placing them in the window 
displays, these style changes will prompt a large per- 
centage of interested customers to come into the store 
where the sale can be made and probably additional 
merchandise sold at the same time. 


Recognizing the importance of attractive, sales- 
compelling window displays, we have established a 
training school for junior members of our display 
staff. This little school, which meets every Saturday 
afternoon for a period of at least one hour, not ‘only 
discusses the window displays of the previous week 
and suggests future window treatments but the articles 
on window display work appearing in the trade maga- 
zines are carefully read and digested and there are 
frequent quizzes to determine the reactions of the staff 
to the ideas advanced in these educational articles. 


Part of the time is spent in creating window dis- 
plays in a dummy window set up in the department to 
help junior members of the staff get better acquainted 
with the actual details and technique of display work. 
These displays then are criticized by the staff, sugges- 
tions made for their improvement and reasons given 
why certain changes may be necessary.—Reprinted 
from August, 1930, issue of “Neckwear for Men.” 





PACIFIC COAST SELLING ORGANIZATION 


E. W. Duncanson plans to expand his distribution of dis- 
play fixtures and equipment by opening offices at Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Portland. A sales force of eight men will 
be used to cover the entire Pacific Coast territory. Mr. Dun- 
canson is interested in representing exclusively various dis- 
play lines and should be addressed at 3034 Arcade Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 


CONTAINERS FOR DISPLAY BOXES 


The Container Corporation of America, Chicago, has per- 
fected a new fibre-board which makes display boxes out of 
corrugated containers. The new board is available in any 
color and is being used by Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., and 
Welch Grape Juice, Inc. 
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THE HOUSE OF SERVICE 


AHARA 


TEXTILE CO.,Inc. 


107 WEST 48™ STREET, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ~ DETROIT ~ BOSTON ~LOS ANGELES 








We Are Manufacturers! 


and are the supply source of several chain organiza- 
tions. We specialize in GARMENT RACKS, both 
new and used, as we do a large trading business along 
this line. A 
The present moment is the time to fill your needs for 
the holidays and sales period after them.. We want 
your business, your acquaintance and your name on our 
mailing list. Drop us a line now about that wanted item. 


WONDERFUL PRICES ON WOOD PEDESTALS 





CINCINNATI SHOW CASE & DISPLAY 
FIXTURE WORKS 
236 MAIN ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 















Give Your 


STORE FRONT 


Glass valances 
will do it! 














Eee ABS, 


122 East 42nd St. 


INC. 


NEW YORK 



























The F'ountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and in Order 


Ask Any One of 20.000 Users 





Write for Catalog 52D 


eieiiien & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 























USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 
AS YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 
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(?hristmas Ideas 


T 


fo 
Utility Company 











Development of an appropriate Christmas theme for 
gas appliances ts not an easy matter, but in the above 
displays Ray M. Martin, display director, Consolidated 
Gas Co., New York, has successfully achieved a tie-up 
between the holidays and the sale of his company's 
products with the suggestion—‘Give your home a 
Christmas gift.” 
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Detroit Displaymen 
(Continued from page 17) 


attention (see illustration). Around the open pages of the 
book were grouped furnishings in a perfect tie-in with colors, 
materials and price, giving the window observer his chance to 
view the merchandise in its proper setting, making selection 
an inviting pleasure. From the picture on the booklet cover 
was continyed the rows of bleacher seats, these being used 
to good advantage for ensemble groups, duplicating again 
many interesting pages. 

The very versatile Don, of the above company, also had 
his score raised when he placed the clever football window 
here illustrated. Little in the way of explanation need be 
said, as you can see its perfect appeal—the master grouping 
of the two figures, with other minor details produced a set- 
ting of equivocal satisfaction, more so when noted that 
Michigan won the game. 

In one of Clem Whatley’s newest background studies for 
Crowley-Milner Co., the writer observed (illustrated for your 
approval) a very clever men’s hat window, as the raised 
letters tell us they were all Mallory, and “that’s sumpthin.” 
Three unit groups in an arrangement of simple poise and 
dignity put over a window for sales appeal, equal to the high 
standard of quality this hat is noted for. This background 
and plateaus to match were designed and executed in the 
display work rooms, doing credit to the ability of the display 
personnel. 

Gloves, hosiery, bags—for these accessories, now a needed 
style necessity to complete very well planned ensemble, the 
writer noted with interest the many clever themes promul- 
gated to exploit in the correct manner these troublesome items 
from the display angle. With many specialized lines of 
hosiery, J. L. Hudson Co. placed each price line in a setting 
that brought forth the outstanding points in a graphic pic- 
ture. One setting of rare selling value promoted “Sheer 
Duchess Hosiery—The hose with the grenadine twist.” This 
display (see illustration) had a soft brown felt background 
with large circular opening in center showing the texture of 
the hose on a hand as through a magnifying glass. This 
clever illusion was produced by placing an enlarged photo 
of the hose against an over-sized hand magnifying glass, 
to appear as though you were looking through. All hose 
were separate ones, grouped in perfect contrast and harmony; 
also small cards used on each color. A mannikin dressed 
in a colorful leisure robe and slippers added a touch of femi- 
nine appeal. This same store had as a companion window 
a novel setting of black gloves. All the various lengths were 
shown, each bearing a semi-script lettered card telling the 
uses and style chic, concerning each distinct length from 
short for daytime wear to the extreme length for the formal 
evening mode. Many other interesting groupings of gloves 
were seen here and there along the avenue, proving the fact 
that they are achieving more than ordinary prominence and 
display attention. 

At Crowley-Milner Co., through the use of the new win- 
dow setting (see illustration), many very interesting groups 
of dresses, coats and accessories were presented. Only the 
back glass columns and footlights were used to produce this 
effect of lights and shadows so unusual in window displays. 





IT HELPS IN SOLVING THE PROBLEMS 
DISPLAY WORLD: 

I am enclosing my remittance for another year’s subscrip- 
tion to your publication. Edward Waldorf, in an article in 
the October issue says that a young displayman certainly 
has his problems. I heartily agree with him because I know 
from my own experience, which is not a very lengthy one. 
However, DISPLAY WORLD has been my right-hand man 
in helping me solve these problems and keeping before me 
something new in ideas. I am looking forward to getting 2 
great deal of help from it during the coming year. 

ALBERT D. LAW, 
B. W. Cox, Furnisher and Clothier, 
Leamington, Ontario, Canada. 
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NEW TRANSLUCENT VALANCES ARE POPULAR 

An old product has been fashioned into a modern decora- 
tion—Windowphanie has been sold for more than a generation 
for window decoration. It is a thin translucent material 
made in white and colored designs. Very attractive modern- 
istic designs were developed and the Windophanie Studio 
saw immediately an ideal thing for valances because the 
lesigns are in the modern mode and the material can be cut 
to create individual valance arrangements. 


indovphanie | 


STUDIO 





The new Windowphanie valance as shown in one of 
the windows of the Windowphanie Studio. 


The Windowphanie Studio practiced what they preached 
by putting a Windowphanie valance in their own window 
as shown by the photograph. It certainly was a good piece 
of promotion. An alert display manager for a chain of shoe 
shops in New York saw the decoration and was curious 
enough to go in and ask questions. He used Windowphanie 
for a valance in one shop. The results were so good, the 
material is now being used in many of the shops of this 
particular chain. Naturally these decorations attracted other 
display managers and the ball started to roll. 

The Windowphanie Studio now has daily calls for de- 
signs for valances. The news has traveled out of New York. 
Displaymen in other cities have picked up the story. In- 
quiries are already coming in from the Pacific coast. What 
somebody said about the mouse trap is certainly true—cus- 
tomers will make tracks to your door. You never know what 
new uses can be developed for an old product. 





REPORT ISSUED ON RUG DISPLAYS 


The Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., has just issued a 
pamphlet containing ideas on the display of rugs. It sets 
forth the findings of its merchandising survey of the retail 
floor covering trade. According to the report, the grouping 
together of timely and style-right merchandise is only one of 
the essentials of an effective display which must also have 
a definite selling message that appeals to real buying motives. 

Suggestions are given for making the most effective use 
of available floor space; for arranging rugs according to 
trafic flow and for the creation of ensemble displays within 
the department. Diagrams of several complete room layouts 
arranged in various period styles are reproduced. 





DISPLAY MAP SHOWS TRADE AREA 


A large map, calling attention to the various cities of the 
surrounding trade territory was recently shown in one of 
the main windows of the Brown Dunkin Dry Goods store, 
Tulsa, Okla. The map revealed the location of the sur- 
rounding towns with their population, and a card representing 
cach town lay on the floor, bearing figures and indicating the 
umber of minutes required to drive to Brown Dunkin’s. 
Through an error, Vinita, a town of 4,263 population was 
omitted from the map. Capitalizing on this, the company 
immediately ran an advertisement headed: “Good Heavens! 
\Ve Forgot Vinita.” The copy proceeded to apologize to the 
inhabitants of Vinita, giving special mention as to location 
nd minute distance from the store. 
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New Window 
Display Ideas 


CREPE PAPER PLEATINGS 


Our pleatings were designed to assist the dis- 
playmen to make attractive display effects 
that are distinctly new. We have prepared 
for you an assortment of creations. Our 
Christmas and New Year designs are ready, 
> and we will be glad to send you samples on 
request. 


We also make crepe paper fringe and valances 
in any combination of colors to tie in with the 
national advertiser. Let us know your 
problems. 





} PAPER NOVELTY CORP. 
WINDOW DISPLAY DIVISION 


720-28 S. 11th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW 12 HAT 
STAND<—S5.75 


- 1122—11-A 48” x 3%” 
544x7 Card at Top. 


Arms are adjustable as to 

heighth and radius. Ornamental 

base 8” in diameter—Statuary 
bronze finish. 


























Slanting Top Card Stand 
1028—V-2 514” x 314”—2” stem 
Brass weighted base. Made in all larger sizes. New 
items include oblong garment racks. Send for our 
new supplement. 


J. B. TIMBERLAKE & SON 


JACKSON, MICH., U. S. A. 
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Appealing to Mother 


How the Thompson Malted Milk Co. Developed 
Its Life Line Chart Display 


By SAM D. THOMPSON 


Vice-Presdent, Thompson’s Malted Milk Co., 
Waukesha, Ws. 


NE thing we have sought for many years in 
our advertising and display material is an 
idea that would mean something to mothers— 
the sale of our product in the home depending 

upon interesting mothers in the feeding and the growth 
of their children. It has always seemed to us that 
advertisers whose display material lacks an idea of 
genuine interest work at a terrific disadvantage and 
must depend principally upon its eye-catching quality 
and repetition of the name of the product. 

About a year ago, we began working with our 
advertising agency, Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., on the 
development of what we hoped would be the kind 
of an idea we have been looking for for many years. 
Every mother has seen the weight figures, height 
figures for children ef various ages which are pub- 
lished frequently in magazines of interest to mothers 
and given away by manfacturers of breakfast foods. 
The trouble with these tabulations of figures is that 
they are not interesting, although they are vitally im- 
portant. So' our agency worked out the idea of turn- 
ing these tabulations of figures into a life-size chart to 
be hung on the wall at home against which little 
Johnnie and sister Mary could be stood and measured, 
just as nearly all of us had our height marked some- 
where behind the door when we were youngsters. 

The idea was developed to show a diagonal red 
chart line indicating the average height for young- 
sters of all ages and finally we named it the Thompson 
Life Line Chart. Naturally with such a fundamental 
and strong sales idea as this, we wanted to make the 
utmost use of it, so a reproduction of the chart ap- 












IsYour CHILDS 
Weight a Height BR 
CORRECT ? = 








Live models are used in this Thompson Life Line 
Chart Window. 
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pears in our advertising. The enclosure in all our 
merchandise told about the chart and our window 
display shows a boy being measured on a chart, the 
actual chart itself in full size being pasted on the dis- 
play card carrying the picture. 

It is difficult. for us to state accurately how many 
drug store and grocery store windows this chart has 
appeared, in, or will appear in, as our distribution of 
it is far from complete. But we believe the number 
now approaches 50,000. The idea has taken hold so 
forcefully that one grocery chain in one city in one 
week gave out 53,000 Life Line Charts to purchasers 
of Thompson’s Chocolate Malted Milk. Compared 
to the larger selling food and drug items, chocolate 
malted milk is necessarily a slow seller and both the 
trade and the public must be kept constantly reminded 
of it. So we devised a counter display holding six 
cans. Evidence would seem to indicate that in all 
the stores in which these counter displays have been 
given a fair break and a little sales assistance, they 
have very materially increased sales of our product 
while on display. 

The photo reproduced with this article shows a 
window demonstration in which the Life Line Chart 
is used. These window demonstrations have been 
very successful, attracting sidewalk blocking crowds 
wherever given. 


Ad-Display Tie-Ups 


Just Feature a Magazine Ad Idea in One of 
Your Windows and Watch Results 


By W. A. McNEIL 
Display Manager, Eiseman’s, Atlanta, Ga. 


UCH has been said about tying up window 

displays with advertising, but, as Mark 

Twain said, “No one every does anything 

about it.” The local merchant often over- 

looks the opportunity to take advantage of the highest 

priced advertising that will not cost him anything by 

not following the national magazines, especially the 

weekly magazines. In every issue you will find some 

brand of merchandise you have in stock advertised. 

Give some of these items a small section of. your win- 
daw and watch the results. 

Last spring when Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
advertised a special shirt in the Saturday Evening Post 
I gave it one-half a window for three days. We sold 
twenty-five dozen shirts. No count was kept on neck- 
wear, but I would say that at least fifteen dozen extra 
ties walked out with them, the salesman having instruc- 
tions to try and match each shirt with a necktie. We 
did not carry a local ad, so you can see the results were 
from the national advertising. 

National advertising in the weekly magazines has 
increased about 10 per cent in the past year, but local 
newspaper advertising has decreased. 

It is a mistake to reduce advertising expenditures 
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i | THE TRUE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


Just the word Christmas brings to mind 
Holly, Poinsettias, Wreaths, Candles--- 


The use of proper Christmas decora- 
tions will assist the selling of Christmas 
merchandise. 
alog contains many beautiful designs. 
We will be glad to send you one on 
request---no cost or obligation. 


SCHACK ARTIFICIALFLOWER CO. 
136 N. Damen ave. CHICAGO 





an 
N 


symbolical of Yuletide. 


Our new Christmas cat- 


Main Office and Factory: 
134-140 N. Damen Ave. 





just because business is slow. There are many ways of 
reducing expenses other than cutting your window dis- 
plays and newspaper advertising. If it should become 
necessary that you cut selling costs to meet new condi- 
tions, by all means do not cut advertising and display. 
It is a shortsighted policy to consider advertising as an 
unnecessary expense. Instead, consider it as the foun- 
dation of your sales department, ready to help at all 
times. There is no better way of helping sales and 
profit than more and better advertising. The most im- 
portant part of your business is the sales department, 
so why cripple it by reducing your advertising? 


When we speak of advertising, it does not neces- 
sarily mean newspaper advertising. Your windows play 
a very important part in advertising. Change them 
often, keep them bright and abreast of the times. Too 
many displaymen catch the summer fever and put in 
“just another window” instead of being on their toes 
thinking of new ideas. Make frequent visits to the 
advertising man of your establishment and try to keep 
a jump ahead of him. 


Just now Mr. Babson is advising all merchants and 
manufacturers to spend more money for advertising— 
magazines, newspapers and billboards. But he failed to 
mention what you and I think the most important form 
of advertising for the merchant, both wholesale and 
retail—our window. 

Your advertising man may lay out a pull page of a 
well-written copy and run it in both morning and after- 
noon papers, but, unless you have given his ad careful 


study and made your windows a picture that will just 
fit into the minds of the buying public, most of the 
force of the ad has been lost. 

Here’s to more and better advertising and displays. 





PINES USED IN UNIQUE GROCERY DISPLAY 

The old-fashioned grocery with eye-sore windows is be- 
coming a thing of the past. Grocer’s have awakened to the 
value of their windows and are now installing displays on a 
par with those shown by other stores. A display of food is 





This grocery display owes its attractiveness to 
North Ridge Pines. 


always compelling if handled properly and it is certain to 
make the cash register ring up extra profits. Pine trees are 
excellent aids in building a display that will attract the 
crowds. They can be used in a variety of ways and are suit- 
able as a background for almost any type of food product. 
Shown on this page is a recent display by a progressive grocer 
who used North Ridge Pines with telling effect. These pines 
which come in all sizes for windows are manufactured by the 
North Ridge Brush Co., Freeport, Ill. 
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British Convention Teems with Ideas 


Discussion of Manufacturers and Display—Feature of Successful 
Cheltenham Meeting of English Displaymen’s Association 


EW and interesting educational features char- 
acterized the annual convention of British 
displaymen held in Cheltenham, England, 
under the auspices of the National Display 

Association. E. J. Burrow, president of the Chelten- 
ham branch of the association, presided. Among the 
topics discussed was “Manufacturers and Display.” 
Richard Harman, editor of Display, argued the case for 
the retailer, while F. S. Trott, display manager, Wolsey, 
Ltd., represented the manufacturer. Opening for the 
retailers, Mr. Harman said: 


“T feel I am in the position of counsel who has been 
briefed by the retailers in their case against the manu- 
facturers. We know that there are two definite inter- 
ests in display, that of the retailer and that of the manu- 
facturer, and I have observed on many ocasions, and in 
conversation with my friends, that these two parties 
frequently come into conflict. Anyhow, I will do my 
best as an advocate, and forward the case of the retailer 
in his prosecution against the manufacturer. Here we 
have a court; Mr. Fathers is the judge, Mr. Trott de- 
fending counsel, and you the audience are witnesses, 
who will give evidence afterwards. Now the case I 
have to advarice is that many manufacturers either do 
not appreciate the value of display or go about it in a 
very half-hearted manner. 


“T think we will divide these erring manufacturers 
into two categories—the manufacturer who does not 
display and the manufacturer who, embarked on dis- 
play, sets about it in a half-hearted and inefficient 
manner. Dealing with the first, the manufacturer who 
does not display, I think we can assume that, obviously, 
he does not realize its force in business. He has never 
discovered that it is the best means of selling his goods, 
and I put the argument to you, if a manufacturer does 
not display, he is failing in his duty to his shareholders 
and also to his employees. His policy is lacking the 
method which brings increased business and increased 
employment. 

“Manufacturers must realize that press advertising 
in itself is insufficient, and I would put forward the 
simile that in the warfare of selling advertising is 
equivalent to the artillery; that is to say, it is the long- 
range stuff, while window display constitutes the storm 
troops. The manufacturer who relies solely on adver- 
tising is like an army that is made up of artillery only. 
An impossible situation, for it is the infantry which 
makes the advance, captures the ground and does the 
real business. You see, window display is the hand-to- 
hand fighting, the close-quarter stuff—it is the point of 
contact with the customer. In these circumstances I 
am amazed that there should be manufacturers existing 
today whose display activities are practically nil. 

“We now come to the point where the advertising 
agent enters the picture. I very well recollect on an 


occasion Some time ago, at a lecture given by Sir 
Charles Higham, I asked, ‘When an advertising agent 
receives an appropriation from a manufacturer for a 
selling scheme, why does he invariably place the whole 
of it into press advertising and little or none into dis- 
play?’ The answer I received was that it was a matter 
of the agent’s 10 per cent discount! If the whole lot is 
put into press advertising the agent gets his full 10 per 
cent, which he may not get on that spent for display. 

“Some manufacturers put whole-hearted trust in the 
agent as to the best methods of spending money on sales 
promotion. The agents say they cannot be bothered 
with window display; it is far more trouble than pre- 
paring full pages or six-inch double columns, and not 
such a good proposition for them. Consequently, dis- 
play is cold-shouldered. 


“Much of the material sent out by manufacturers 
is inferior and absolutely unsuitable for good displays. 
A friend of mine, who is a chemist, tells me he throws 
away 60 per cent of the display material sent from 
manufacturers without it ever reaching the windows. 
Much of it is cheap printed matter. How can a manu- 
facturer expect a retailer to display such stuff in his 
window? 

“Whenever you find unpractical and unsuitable 
display material sent out, it is rarely by a firm with a 
capable displayman. Some manufacturers are trying 
to run window display as something like a side-line; 
consequently, failure is bound to result. 

“Manufacturers must organize proper display de- 
partments, with capable and skilled display managers 
in charge. Until they do this they will never get the 
best results from their display activities, and neither 
will they get the cooperation of the retailer, which is so 
very necessary in the selling of their goods.” 

Mr. F. S. Trott, in arguing the case of the manu- 
facturer, said: 

“Mr. Harman has stated that the manufacturer does 
not appreciate the value of window display. That is, 
definitely, a sweeping statement, and it is an extremely 
difficult one to substantiate. Fifty per cent of the 
manufacturers in this country have, as part of. their 
sales policy, window display: material, and this material 
is of high quality, exceedingly well designed and made 
by displaymen. We do this to assist the retailer to sell 
more merchandise. The manufacturer has definitely 
set out to produce display material to help the retailer. 
Unfortunately, the retailer is not always responsive to 
this material. 

“Now with regard to display and advertising. It 
is very difficult to actually separate these two things, 
and to say definitely that advertising is one thing and 
display another. Most of the important manufacturers 
of all classes of trade in this country have linked up 
press advertising matter with window display, and I do 
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say that advertising must be coordinated in this way. 
Just think for a moment of some of the biggest manu- 
facturers, such as His Master’s Voice Gramophone 
Records, Columbia, Radio Specialists, Kodak, and so 
on; these people have spent millions on window display. 
In my own firm of Wolsey, Ltd., we have sent out dis- 
plays to thousands of retailers, and they have sent us 
letters of appreciation, but such display propaganda has 
definitely been linked up with the national advertising— 
the two must synchronize. This cooperation is most 
important. Mr. Harman seems to think that the adver- 
ment manager should be definitely severed, cut away, 
as it were, from the displayman. He says they should 
go in different ways. But it is not so; they must be 
one great main drive, and must pull together. Adver- 
tising must link up with the window display, and if this 
is done you will make more and more turnover. 


“Another point raised was that the manufacturer 
is not willing to cooperate with the retailer. We fully 
realize the expense to which the retailers have been put 
in building new fronts, and we are definitely doing all 
we can to help forward the better merchandising prob- 
lem. It is obvious that if one retailer has a good dis- 
play, no one will help him cooperate to this end more 
than the manufacturer ; others will automatically follow 
that example. If one shop starts to brighten up a town, 
the others will naturally wish to follow suit. 


“With regard to the type of display material sent 
out, the manufacturers definitely would do more if the 
displayman would appreciate the desire for cooperation, 
and most manufacturers only need a little encourage- 
ment. The cheap material that is being issued is a 
bugbear. But display, you will realize, is only just 
coming forward. It is only during the last ten years 
that you retailers have realized the value of displaying 
merchandise in your windows. 


“Now with regard to this question of the advertiser 
and the agent. Leading display makers tell me that 
manufacturers are issuing display material of a much 
better quality. Regarding the question of the 10 per 
cent, after all, this is the salary of the advertising agent, 
and I contradict that the agent receives an allocation 
and puts it all into press advertising. If we cam get 
complete and sound cooperation, the advertising manager 
will definitely see eye to eye with the display manager, 
and that is what we are trying to do today.” 





DISPLAYMEN PAINT FURNITURE 
At Coyle & Richardson’s, Charleston, W. Va., the display 
department paints reed furniture for the store’s customers. 
This does not take long, as the paint usually dries instantly 
and is easily applied with a spray. The charge usually runs 
around $1.50 or $2 plus the cost of paint for each piece. 





AWNING HELPS LINOLEUM DISPLAY 


Linoleum is being attractively displayed by Adatu, Mel- 
drum & Anderson, Buffalo, N. Y. On the side of one wall 
in the department are hung regular linoleum swinging racks 
where large samples of each pattern are shown. Over the 
display is a bright colored awning under which are electric 
lights. The awning not only presents an attractive appear- 
ance and gives a gala air to the department but throws plenty 
of light on the linoleum samples. 
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RAINBOW FELTS 


A new material for window displays of unusual 
beauty. Manufactured in a wide variety of two- 
tone color effects which will harmonize with 
any desired color scheme. Rainbow Felts are 
easy to handle, adaptable to many shapes 
and treatments, and will retain their “newness” 
longer than ordinary display materials. Espe- 
cially suited for 


Backgrounds Cutouts 
Floor Coverings _ Shams 
Counter Coverings Panels 


Appliques Easels 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


Sample swatches and prices of these new 
Rainbow Felts sent upon request. 


The FELTERS Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Felts 








99 BEDFORD ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
BRANCHES BRANCHES 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


MILLS: Mixzsury, Mass., Jackson, Micu., 
Mipptevittz, N. Y., Jonnson City, N. Y. 
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OUR PLATFORM 


1. The Development of Window Display Advertising. 

2. More Display Cooperation by Manufacturer and Merchant. 
3. Advancement of the Display Service Business. 

4. Practical Service to the Display Profession and Industry. 
5. Appreciation of Display’s Power in Merchandising. 

6. Absolute Independence of Our Editorial Columns. 

The members of the display profession and industry and users 
of window display advertising are earnestly invited to submit manu- 
scripts and photographs for publication. Always give sufficient data 
to make the material of greatest value. Through the columns of 
DISPLAY WORLD your ideas, accomplishments, experiences and 
creations secure nation-wide recognition. Receipt of all material 
acknowledged promptly. When requested, manuscript and photographs 


are returned, but the publishers assume no responsibility in connec- 
tion therewith. Publishers reserve the right to edit all manuscripts. 


Subscription Price, $3.00 Per Year 
50c Additional to Canada and Foreign Countries. 
Advertising Rates Upon Application. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE WANT AD 


“WINDOW TRIMMER WANTED,” Ad of 1917 
“WINDOW DRESSER WANTED,” Ad of 1923 
“WINDOW DISPLAYMAN WANTED,” Ad of 1925 
“DISPLAY ADVERTISER WANTED,” Ad of 1929 
“DISPLAY MANAGER WANTED — 


ONLY THOSE CAPABLE OF EARN- 
ING $5,000 A YEAR NEED APPLY,” Ad of 1930 


And on and on up from a job to a position and 
from that to an office of a highly-trained specialist 
who is dictator of the advertising policy of the firm. 


All of this was brought about mainly as a result 
of the educational features and exchange of ideas 
offered through a highly-specialized trade magazine. 
However, there are limits to the educational possi- 
bilities of any magazine. A doctor was never granted 
a diploma to practice by reading a medical journal, 
while at the same time the doctor who does not con- 
scientiously study and absorb the information offered 
through his magazines soon loses his practice and 
also his science. 


Realizing the trend of the displayman to enter the 
realm of the professions. Lincoln University of San 
Francisco has added to its curriculum a course in this 
highly-specialized field. Dr. J. E. Simons, author of 
Colorology, recognized as one of the leading color 
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technicians of the country and who needs no intro- 
duction to the readers of this journal, will be in 
charge. 


When the universities of the country recognize 
the display field as one of the professions, it is time 
to shed our knickers and slip on our long trousers. 

Articles on decoration by Dr. Simons and his able 
assistant,* Miss Elvera C. Hustead, will appear in 
DISPLAY WORLD from time to time: 


Don’t miss any of these feature articles. 





COLOR IN CHRISTMAS DISPLAYS 


In the October issue of DISPLAY WORLD A. R. 
Kaplan discussed the tendency of windows to become 
“intoxicated” during the Christmas season. Too many 
Yuletide windows, he said, are without rhyme or rea- 
son. They burn the eye. Christmas shoppers sub- 
jected to this riot of gaudy and flashing colors became 
dizzy and hardly know where to turn for purchases. 
These windows may help create a “Christmas atmos- 
phere” but they fail to accomplish their primary 
purpose. 

It is not difficult to agree with Mr. Kaplan. 
Nearly everyone has observed the type of windows 
which can best be described as “drunken.” In fact it 
is hard for one to find a Christmas window with a 
soothing quality that gently directs attention to cer- 
tain merchandise and quietly and effectively suggests 
a purchase. While it cannot be denied that color is 
appropriate in a Christmas window it must be remem- 
bered that too much color can be like too much salt 
in soup. In connection with the common practice of 
“over-doing a good thing” it is interesting to note an 
experiment which is being carried on this year by way 
of contrast. A well known national manufacturer is 
planning an extensive Christmas campaign with dis- 
plays done entirely in gray and black. This very lack 
of color, he believes, will make his windows stand 
apart from all others and focus attention upon his 
product. 





EUROPEAN VIEW OF AMERICAN WINDOWS 


Writing in “Schaufenster and Dekoration,” Eu- 
ropean display publication, an observer of display 
advertising who signs his comments “Dr. S.” declares 
the American displayman is much more fortunate than 
his European brother because he can create windows 
“overflowing with wealth.” He goes on to say, how- 
ever, that despite his handicaps the European display- 
man often achieves displays that are rarely equaled 
by Americans. He believes that windows of stores 
in this country could be vastly improved by a study 
of European technique. In Germany, Austria, and 
other European countries excellent and unusual effects 
have been obtained by the clever grouping of merchan- 
dise without extra decoration. DISPLAY WORLD 
has published examples of this type of display from 
time to time. Undoubtedly the foreign methods are 
worthy of study and adaptation. 
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IN THE SMALL TOWN STORES 

During the last year the windows of stores in the 
smaller cities of America have shown a marked im- 
provement. Merchants in these cities have awakened 
to the value of their windows and many have come 
to the realization that the employment of a regular 
displayman would help them increase their profits. 
Not all of the display talent is confined to the big 
cities. There are windowmen in towns of less than 
ten thousand who are capable of creating displays 
that would be an asset to any store. 

In this issue of DISPLAY WORLD, Harold P. 
Clark, display manager of The Golden Rule Depart- 
ment Store, Logansport, Ind., demonstrates what can 
be done on a display budget of $600 a year. As he 
points out it is not necessary to make large expendi- 
tures for attractive and effective windows. The in- 
telligent displayman knows how to make a little money 
go a long way. He finds that he can revamp ma- 
terials and use them over and over. He knows how 
to make the old look new. He knows that the less 
ornate a background is the more attractive it will 
make the merchandise in front of it. 





GETTING INTO PRINT 

If one has something worth writing about, “get- 
ting into print” is not nearly as difficult as many 
people suppose. DISPLAY WORLD is always 
willing to consider contributions ‘by displaymen whose 
ideas and experiences will benefit others. We are 
not looking for articles with “literary merit.” If 
there is any phase of display work that you would 
like to discuss write us an informal letter. Forget 
everything you have heard about “writing ability” 
and say what you want to say as you would if you 
were talking to a friend. 


“Gingerbread” 


(Continued from page 15) 
day, it is only natural that we as people who have 
something to sell must enter into the spirit of show- 
manship. No, we aren’t going to be a circus barker, 
unless it is a circus occasion—but we are going to do 
the most interesting things we know how. And where 
do we learn that. From a stage itself. 

A stage-crafted set-up and display has taken the 
simple elements of drama as achieved by settings on 
the stage, and utilized them for the effectiveness of 
merchandise—Letting the merchandise talk as clearly 
as the character on the stage. The window display 
has to do more than the setting on the stage—it must 
tell a story much faster—as fast as the average seven 
seconds of attention will absorb. 

Another way of explaining the stage-crafted set-up 
is the mental process of the human being when he 
or she looks at an object—animate or inanimate. You, 
for instance cannot see an object without some thought 
about it—an apple, a chair, a person—how it tastes, 
color, comfort, like or dislike, and so on. Therefore 
since thoughts can be influenced, it is the displayman’s 
job to see that the associated idea that enters the 
prospective customer’s head is not only pleasant but 
carries with it desire or impulse to buy. 





DISPLAY 










Carew Tower 
(Continued from page 29) 

Shortly after the opening of the Mabley & Carew 
unit, the H. & S. Pogue Co. opened its eight-story 
addition which gave the store twenty new depart- 
ments. One of the features of the addition are the 
two entrances from the arcade with its modernistic 
windows with low paneled backgrounds which permit 
a view of the first floor interior from the arcade. On 
each side of these windows are display cases attrac- 
tively embellished in metal for the showing of smaller 
items. The first floor departments include handker- 
chiefs, hosiery, artificial flowers, toilet goods, women 
and children’s shoes, and numerous specialties. Two 
new all-metal elevators serve the addition, known as 
the “Expansion Section.” 

On the second floor are located the lingerie depart- 
ments, adjoining the patio-mezzanine which has an 
entrance from the new St. Nicholas Hotel which is 
located in the building. Men’s clothing and shoes 
and boys’ furnishings and shoes are on the second 
floor. The third floor includes a shoe department for 
young people, an enlarged coat department, a mod- 
erate priced dress section, a baby shop, and children’s 
department. 

A thing of beauty is the new antique shop and 
a “budget home” for the display of inexpensive furni- 
ture. This division occupies space on the fifth floor 
and is making a special display of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury and Early American antiques with accessories 
to match. The new shop consists of a six-room 
layout and has broad aisles and modern arrangement. 
Aluminum wares, electrical appliances. woodenwares 
and other articles are conveniently grouped, a num- 
ber of them in separate shops which are pleasingly 
furnished. The merchandise is displayed upon tables 
as well as in display cases. 


Velvet 


(Continued from page 31) 

There may be a question in your mind—Of what interest 
is the history of fabrics to the practical window displayman, 
or practical interior decorator, whose sole ambition is to 
produce cash register results. Just this. Many times a 
displayman will attend the motion pictures—not for the story 
depicted, but to watch the backgrounds. Why? Because 
he knows that the reliable producer employs a force of highly- 
trained technicians and for this reason he accepts the back- 
ground arrangements as correct. 

If the window display will not imbue the patron with the 
idea that a firm employs highly-trained specialists who are 
capable of expertly advising, then the window, regardless of 
its attractiveness, fails to accomplish the very purpose for 
which it was designed. 

The knowledge of the history of velvet clearly indicates 
that it is a fabric that has always been used for ceremonial 
occasions of dignity and pomp. To use this material as a 
background for the display of formal attire is commendable— 
to display infant’s wear against the same background would 
be mockery. To use velvet as a foundation for the display 
of the dress shoe might be acceptable but to use the same 
material for the display of street footwear might show a 
lack of knowledge of esthetic art. For the same reason we 
might use velvet for the display of polished silver and 
precious stones, but not for the display of mechanic’s tools 
and general hardware. A knowledge of the history of fabrics 
will always indicate their correct usage. 
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‘Who hey Are 





A. ROEDER 


WAS born in Buffalo, N. Y., January 11, 
1902. My father was a showman, being one 
of the producers of the Pan-American Expo- 
sition. When I was a small child my family 
moved to Coney Island, N. Y., where my father built 
and managed the “Trip to the Moon,” one of the mystic 
shows of the time. Later he built “Darkness and 
Dawn,” another amusement park attraction, which was 
destroyed by fire. It will readily be seen that the show 
business was a part of my early life. After attending 
high school for one year, I started to help my father 
in the show business. During the winter months I 
attended school, where I studied building and producing. 

A young man who worked in the display depart- 
ment at Gimbel Bros. in New York became one of my 
acquaintances. I had always been interested in display 
work, and I was often called upon at home and at com- 
munity affairs to assist with the decorations. One day 
my new friend helped me secure a position in the dis- 
play department at Gimbel Bros. After two years 
under Mr. Hopkins, I went to the Frederick Loesser 
store in Brooklyn, where I worked under the super- 
vision of Mr. Stevens, who believed that ‘‘there is a 
place for everything and everything should be in its 
place.” I often wondered if it would ever be possible 
for me to go to the top, to attain the heights reached 
by some of the displaymen with whom I had come in 
contact. 

It did not take me long to realize that color is a vital 
part of display, so I began reading every book that I 
could find on color and experimenting with various 
color schemes at the Cooper Union School, where later 
I studied settings and balance. At the age of twenty- 
three I slipped away and got married, and, returning, 
took a new position with the Blum store in Philadelphia, 
There I worked for several months, but my wife and I 
both became homesick and we returned to New York. 

After free lancing in New York for the remainder 
of the winter, I located at Saks’ Fifth Avenue under 
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and 


‘What Chey Say 


A Monthly Sketch of An Outstanding Figure in 


the Display Profession 


No. 68—A. ROEDER 
Display Director, Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 


the direction of Mr. Keon. I was very happy in this 
position, because I had always been desirous of work- 
ing under good men in the display field in order to 
learn as much as I possibly could. Eighteen months 
later, Mr. Ring, one of the country’s foremost display- 
men, was appointed display director. He made me his 
assistant. In this capacity I worked hard to help keep 
the interior beautiful and trimmed such windows as I 
was assigned. During the following eighteen months 
I received offers from several large stores, but I was 
reluctant to leave because of the splendid training that I 
was receiving at Saks’. 

Finally I accepted my present position with the 
Wm. H. Block Co., a place that was rumored to be one 
of the hardest in the country, owing to the fact that 
several displaymen had left within six months. I soon 
learned that the store was not at fault, and began to 
make a thorough study of conditions as I found them. 
I convinced the firm of the necessity of high-class 
windows and the need of material for good displays. 
I worked hard, exercised cool judgment, and soon 
found myself permitted to build backgrounds and pur- 
chase fixtures. I entered photo contests to win recog- 
nition for my windows. 

I am always looking for new ideas, listening to the 
suggestions of others and acting upon them. In these 
changing modern times no one can possibly know all 
that there is to know about any one job. One realizes 
that, apparently, the more he knows the more there is 
for him to know. One must study constantly or he will 
soon find himself a back number. This winter I am 
planning to study architectural drawing. 

My assistants are always taught the importance of 
looking after the smallest details. I instruct them about 
new lights, washed windows, price tickets showing, 
crooked lamp shades, pins on the floor, and the hundred 
and one other details that every good displayman knows 
are important. I keep in mind the old motto: “Take 
care of the small things and the large ones will take 
care of themselves.” I always try to do the things 
before me as soon as it is possible. I avoid putting 
things off until “tomorrow” and passing the buck. I 
have thirteen windows in the main store and windows 
in two other stores of the Wm. H. Block Co. Some of 
the windows are changed twice a week and others three 
times a week. Our trimming is done from 8:30 in the 
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A Guide for National Advertisers 





ATLANTA, GA.—Virgil W. Shepard, 21 Courtland St., S. E. Oldest 
and largest service in the south. Organized 1905. Ask Association of 
National Advertisers. 





AUSTIN, TEXAS.—Livingston Display Service, 205%4 W. Sixth St. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—NALL & NALL. The oldest and largst dis- 
play service in the south. Three branches, covering Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. . Twenty-one 
reliable service men. Ask any manufacturer about NALL & NALL 
windows. 





BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—United Display Corporation, 
formerly Burns Display Service, Inc., established 1917. Headquarters 
53-57 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. C. W. Orr, Mgr. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Theodore B. Benice, 47 Butler Ave. The largest 
and least expensive guaranteed display and distributing service in 
Western New York. 





BUFFALO, ROCHESTER AND WESTERN NEW YORK.—Window 
installations for local and national advertisers. Ankerman Display 
Service, 212-214 E. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA.—Larger cities covered daily; country towns every 
14 days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; Sun Ad- 
vertising Co., 1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how good. 








CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CINCINNATI, OH1IO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—Universal Window Trimming Co., 476 S. Bur- 
gess Ave. Max Gutkind, President and General Manager. Established 
and reliable display service doing work for over fifty different adver- 
tisers. 





DETROIT MICH,—Wayne Services are owned and controlled by 
R. . Wayne, president and general manager. For information, 
please address Detroit Window Display Service, 438 East Woodbridge 
St., Detroit, Mich., R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. 
Toledo Window Display Service, care of Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 
Co., 332 Summit Sts., Toledo, Ohio, G. M. Shanks, manager. Wayne 
Window Display Service, 1018 St. Clair St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio, 
F. R. McCann, manager. 





FREDERICK, MD.—Frederick Advertising and Display Co. We 
cover Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 





HARTFORD, CONN.—Advo-System, 38 Albany Ave. Complete 
window display and house-to-house distribution services, covering the 
entire state. Try the Advo Service. Once—always. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service. Office 170 Belair 
Place. Warehouse 184 llth St. J. Harry Bayley. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—STEFAN DISPLAY SERVICE, 1920 Vliet 
Street. Not only RELIABLE and MODERN, but EFFICIENT, 
RESPONSIBLE and ORGANIZED, backed by 11 years’ experience 
of our executive. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Service. It’s the service 
of good will and experience that succéeds.. Established 1921. L. T. 
LeCoss, general manager. 





NEW JERSEY WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘‘merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
“Merchandised Window Displays.” 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY—Realart Window Display, 893 Broad St. 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. indow installation concerns may .come 
and go, but we stay here forever. We cover a radius of fifty miles. 
be have satisfied others, why not you? You can try our service 
ut once. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—NALL & NALL, 823 Perdido St. The oldest 
and Jargst display service in the south. Three branch offices, covering 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. 
‘Twenty-one reliable service men. Ask any manufacturer about Nall 
& Nall windows. 











NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 


_NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA.—Southern Window Display Ser- 
vice & Sales, Inc., Room 404, First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
ay Pe aaa at Raleigh, Greensboro, Asheville, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
1125 West Twenty-ninth St. All of Oklahoma covered each month. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
A unique display service for national advertisers covering Penn- 
— New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list of satisfied 
clients. 














PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 
Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 


SIOUX CITY, IOW A—Kenneth C. Finke Window Display Service, 
507 Nebraska St. A reliable service covering a productive market. 
Quotations upon request. 














ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 2108 Olive St. A 
complete and reliable window display service for the national adver- 
tiser. We satisfy our many clients. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Window Display Service, 403 East 
Fourth South St. N. W. Reynolds, manager. Chosing the location 
and making the installation as if we were the advertiser paying the 
bill ourselves. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley. 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 


SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 


WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 339 Dane St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 

















WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. Distinctive displays. 





morning until 5:30 in the evening. We have no night 
work with the exception of Saturday, when we work 
from 3:30 until 7:30. I believe eight hours of honest 
work is enough for one day. 

On Saturday we change ten complete windows. 
These windows are planned several days in advance in 
order that they can be trimmed quickly and neatly. 
Planning, in my opinion, is the surest means of accom- 
plishing an end. A thing well planned is a thing half 
done. It might not be amiss here to mention the build- 


ing of the Paramount Theatre in New York. I watched 
this beautiful structure rise to completion in one year’s 
time. Having seen many other buildings under con- 
struction, I wondered how it was possible to accom- 
plish this marvelous feat in so short a time. On the 
opening night, during the round of speeches, I learned, 
to my amazement, that the building had been planned 
to most minute details for five years before the ground 
was broken. 
My parting word, fellow-displaymen, is—“Plan.” 
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“Displaydom’s Episodes 


Nothing stamps a store with that indefinable something 
called “class” more than does a neat display of tailoring. 

There is an individuality about a store where tailoring is 
featured in the right way that finds a ready and business- 
bringing response in the minds of the desirable men’s trade. 
Consider the photo of an Ed. V. Price & Co. window display 
as trimmed by John Tarr of Less Barnard’s Men Shop in 
Independence, Kan. It is an ideal example of good taste and 
artistry. 

“Salt is the thing that makes soup good if you leave just 
enough out.” 

Many a good window loses its value by being over- 
trimmed. It is a natural tendency. You may have so many 
things you want to show and sell—and you only have a 
certain amount of show window space. 

But, just a few articles well displayed attract more atten- 
tion and make a more favorable impression than a window 
full of odds and ends. 

Again, just a few articles of one kind make a better im- 
pression than to load a window with half the stock of the 
store. This applies to shirts, shoes and hats, as well as 
clothing. - 

A wonderful display of tailoring can be made with just 
three of four lengths—or, at the best, a half a dozen. A single 
suit displayed with a hat to match, and possibly a shirt, tie 
and socks of harmonizing hue, will positively sell more mer- 
chandise than a window crowded with clothing—even if it 
is all fine clothing. 

There is no place in the same window for work clothe: 
and fine furnishings, any more than should Tuxedos and 
formal attire be displayed with sweaters and garments for 
sports wear. 

Twice a week is none too often to change your windows, 
for nobody is interested in seeing the same thing in the same 
form again and again, any more than they would read last 
week’s newspaper. 

You should sell as much merchandise through your show 
windows as you do over the counter. Most stores regard 
that as their most valuable advertising medium.—Reprinted 
through the courtesy of “The Tape,” house organ of Ed. V. 
Price & Co., Chicago. 
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Howard Buck’s window of children’s coats for 
Herndon’s, Springfield, Ill. 


To promote a progress sale of children’s coats, Howard 
Buck, display manager, Herndon’s, Springfield, IIl., planned 
a display shown on this page. The window, with its winter 
setting, sleds, and toy dogs, has an appeal for both adults 
and children. Imitation snow was used on the floor and on 
the window-sills in the background. In addition to coats, 
winter hats, mufflers and gloves were shown. a 





The pirate theme will be used again this Christmas in the 
toy department of Abraham & Straus, New York City. Last 
year when they were introduced the pirates were found to 
be one of the department’s most successful Christmas fea- 
tures. Of the $65,000 increase in the toy department business 
in 1929 over 1928 almost all came in the period between De- 
cember 10 and Christmas. At the south end of the depart- 
ment there will be a huge pirate ship, complete even to waves 
and four pirates. Before boarding the gangplank, children 
buy a brass tag for fifty cents. They will then be conducted 
to the hold of the ship to a casket 
illuminated by candle light. 

The chief pirate will try to detect the 
interests of the child and will call out 
a code number. An appropriate gift 
will be sent by the staff back-stage to 
the chute leading to the casket. Last 
year approximately 3,500 packages a 
day were sold in this manner. Cutouts 
on the square green columns through- 
out the floor and pictures on the walls 
will carry out the pirate motif. In one 
corner, next to the ship, a large doll 
house has been built in which dolls 
will be sold. The house has windows 
which will be devoted to section dis- 
plays. In another corner next to the 
ship there will be a miniature airport: 
Two large squares for miscellaneous 
toys will be added in front of the ship. 
At the north end of the floor where 
the sporting goods department is now 
located a Santa Claus will be en- 


Display of tailoring by John Tarr, Independence, Kan. throned. 
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In an article appearing in the October issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD an interview with A. Roeder, display director, Wm. 
H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind., told how Roeder designed 
an attractive series of fall windows on a limited budget. 
Three of these fall windows are shown on this page. It will 
be noticed that cat-tails are used to provide an autumn atmos- 
phere in each window and that illuminated glass forms a 
part of the background. Navy blue coats trimmed with red 
and hats to match were shown in the kiddie window, Helen 
Rubinstein preparations were featured in the toiletries dis- 
play, and black evening gowns were displayed in the fashion 
window. In the toiletries window gray chiffon was used to 
bring out the red packages to advantage. 





Royal blue and gold were the colors predominating in a 
recent display of mesh bags by R. A. Corbin, display manager, 
Radin & Kamp, Fresno, Calif., which is reproduced on this 
page. Blue plush was used to cover the side panels and 
shadow box interior. Gold blocks placed on blue circles of 
felt formed unit settings on either end. Accessories such 
as gloves, necklaces and flowers, appropriate for each bag, 
lent additional color to the display. The Whiting Davis Co. 
insignia was used in the center of the background. 





All retailers who read this publication have already learned 
about the display contest which the Clock Manufacturers’ 
Association is featuring. If there are any who do not yet 
know the facts of this contest, the Clock Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 644 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, will be glad to 
furnish them details. One enterprising dealer, R. H. Riley, 
jeweler, Wellington, Kan., recently decided to enter the 
contest and he hit upon a novel and original way to increase 
his sales. He carried an advertisement in the local news- 
paper, offering one of the newest model New Haven electric 
clocks to the person who would bring into his store the oldest 
clock, in running condition. This offer aroused considerable 
interest among the readers of the newspaper and within four 
days twenty-four antique clocks were brought to Mr. Riley, 
all of which were ticking away and keeping fine time. These 
clocks were arranged in an attractive display at the rear of 
the store and included clocks of all types from the massive, 
mahogany grandfather clocks to the tiniest novelty clock. 
Most of the clocks were of American make which intensified 
the interest in the display. During four days in which these 
clocks were on exhibition, over eighteen hundred people called 
at the store to see the clocks and Mr. Riley reports that he 
sold many clocks in these four days. 
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Display of Whiting Davis bags by R. A. Corbin, Radin & Kamp, Fresno, Cal. 
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Three of A. Roeder’s fall displays for the Wm. H. 
Block Co., Indianapolis. Note the use of cat-tatls and 
illuminated glass. 
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“Digest of 
Store Equipment 


By ISABEL CLAIRE LOPEZ 
VavVv 


ELIEVING that the proper display of mer- 
chandise is secondary in importance only to 
the quality of the goods sold, the Columbia 
Outfitting Company, in a new thirteen-story 

building, Ninth and Broadway, Los Angeles, has de- 
veloped a plan which has proven a decided advantage 
in the short period between the opening day, Septem- 
ber 12, and the time of publication of this story. 
Operated on a credit basis, the firm is managed and 
was founded by Adolph Sieroty, who also owns and 


manages The Eastern, specialists in home furnishings. 





New home of the Columbia and Eastern companies, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Both organizations occupy the new edifice, each adding 
to the convenience and attraction of the other. One of 
the advantages is the resemblance of the main floor 
display of the furniture store to a beautiful lobby or 
salon. The arcade which separates the two identifies 
each as a distinct institution. However, this does not 
detract from the idea that here is a great department 
store in whjch high-class apparel and furnishings may 
be purchased. Columbia’s display windows along the 
passageway may be seen from those of The Eastern, 
where customers may lounge in ease and enjoy the 
luxury of their surroundings. 

From the hours of 10 a. m. to 10 p. m., on the open- 
ing date, friends who were summoned by invitation 
were welcomed by Mr. Sieroty and a staff of guides 
wearing badges denoting with which store they were 
identified. Both men and women were attired in dark 
blue or black dresses and suits. Elevator operators, 
maids and stock girls wore green, grey or tan smocks. 
Four orchestras entertained the throng, estimated at 
28,000, during the day, who also enjoyed the galaxy of 
flowers with which fellow-merchants and personal ac- 
quaintances expressed their congratulations and wishes 
of success to the management. It was immediately 
obvious that the unusual display plan was attracting 
new trade, for the following day, particularly in the 
women’s and misses’ section of Columbia, sales people 
were kept busy and customers waited comfortably, 
seated in the divans and chairs supplied for just such 
an emergency. A fashion show on the opening day had 
demonstrated the fine quality and style of the new stock. 

Display was the first thought of the founder when 
he employed Architect Claude Beelman to design the 
superstructure, which is the highest in the Los Angeles 
business district. First of all, the entire city marks time 
by the great four-faced clock in the 200-foot tower. It 
is neon lighted and announces the quarter-hour periods 
with deep-toned chimes. From the very pinnacle of the 
tower to the sidewalks below, every detail is complete, 
the modern trend in architecture being accentuated in 
the long piers and shafts which terminate with the top- 
most story and lend greater height. The street facades 
are faced with terra cotta of various pastel shades of 
blue and green, contrasted with ornamentations in 
stippled gold. 

Huge pierced grilles above the main entrance gates 
leading into the arcade, which is open day and night as 
a public thoroughfare, are in stippled gold and are in 
the shape of sunbursts, symbolizing the rising sun. The 
arcade’s low ceiling and sidewalks harmonize in rust, 
grey-blue and gold, the base of the building and the 
piers being in two varieties of marble, red Levanto and 
Royal Griotte Belgian, which embody all the colors in 
the building as a basical center. 

Signs are harmonious and do not detract in any way 
from the architecture of the building. As an integral 
part of the decorative scheme, they appear engraven 
upon the surface and are a distinct contrast to the usual 
stereotyped circus signs which project over sidewalks 
and mar the beauty of the city. 

From Broadway to the extreme western end of the 
building on Ninth Street and down the entire length of 
the arcade, Columbia’s display windows extend. Sim- 
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them, the beaver and satin wood panels furnishing a 
rich background for an excellent quality of merchan- 
dise, which is relied upon to draw the interest of the 
public rather than the utilization of fantastic adorn- 
ment. Carpeting woven by A. and M. Karagheusion, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, is a rust shade and seamless, 
being the only carpet of its kind on the western coast. 
The same color also predominates in the first floor and 
mezzanine of the store, where drapes especially woven 
by Cohn, Hall and Marx, of New York, are hung. 
Entire ensembles, whether for street or evening, are 
arranged in such a way that the onlooker has a com- 
plete view of each article, no deductions being necessary. 
On the first floor accessories for men and women 
are shown. Convenience is the result, for persons who 
desire to make small purchases of this kind do not need 
to travel all through the store in order to find the de- 
sired article. Ladies’ shoes, jewelry, lingerie, gloves 
and fitted bags and haberdashery are exhibited in spa- 
cious cabinets with white metal ornamentation and dull 
walnut woodwork. Small chairs with imitation home- 
spun upholstery and arm chairs in the shoe department 
lend a decorative touch. The flooring of rubber tile in 
shades of tan, gray and brown was manufactured by 
the Goodyear Rubber Company, of Los Angeles. 
Deviating from the usual drab surroundings in 
men’s departments, the Columbia has created a section 
designed to charm the masculine trade. The mezzanine 
was chosen for this purpose, the rust, tan and taupe in 
the especially woven all-worsted carpets and rust drapes 
at low French windows, through which one sees the 
silvered back of the facades on the exterior, providing 
a pleasing atmosphere. Radiators are cleverly con- 
cealed in oak cabinets decorated in white and gun metal. 
Steel-cut, velvet-seated chairs, an occasional table and 
well-chosen pictures here and there appeal to the con- 
servative taste of the customers. Shoes, boys’ furnish- 
ings and sporting goods are carried; the buying for the 
entire floor and haberdashery on the first floor being 
supervised by A. J. Wolfberg. 
A silver leaf metal balustrade surrounds the balcony, 
from which point the entire lower floor may be seen. 
The sophisticated, up-to-date model wears the latest 
chapeaux, which is reflected in a unique round mirror 
set in a jet black frame at the extreme end of the third 
floor, women’s arid misses’ section. Black vitrolite 
panels, long, graceful mirrors and the white and gun 
metal iron work again set off the show cases, which are 
lighted with opal panel fixtures. The glare and ungainly 
appearance of the ordinary lighting systems are omitted 
in this way. Narrow blue borders decorate the surface 
woodwork. Silver and blue draperies, a tan, taupe and 
brown rug, harmonizingly upholstered divans and chairs 
induce the visitor to remain and enjoy it all. Seated at 
such a vantage point that the modishness of gowns and 
wraps tried on by other customers creates an urge to 
purchase for themselves, those who come only to see 
are prompted to buy. Furs have their own corner, and 
« French room for evening gowns and the children’s 
wear department are all managed by S. A. Weinstock, 
who also buys for the first floor women’s section. A 
staff of five women and one man assist him as buyers. 
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plicity has been the paramount feature in planning 









Two interior views of the new hame of the Columbia 

Outfitting Co. Graceful lighting fixtures illum*nate 

all floors and moderne furnishings are found in alt 
departments. 


The credit department, inspection and marking 
rooms are located on the second floor and general offices 
on the twelfth. The bargain center and receiving de- 
partment are in the basement, while the remainder of 
the building is occupied by The Eastern. 

In addition to being the outstanding development 
of 1930 in the Pacific coast retail credit business, this 
is the first instance wherein two established organiza- 
tions under the same ownership come together in a com- 
plete home planned entirely for their particular needs, 
maintaining separate identities and individual operating 
staffs. 

MIRACLE FABRICS OPENS SEATTLE BRANCH 

In the expansion of its fabric business for the display pro- 
fession and the extension of its service for display managers 
and merchants on the Pacific Coast the Mirac’e Fabrics Co., 
113 West Forty-eighth Street, New York City, makes the 
important announcement of the appointment of E. W. Dun- 
canson as the Western Display Fabrics Representative, with 
headquarters located at 3034 Arcade Building, Seattle, Wash. 
A comp-zehensive I‘ne of samples and stock will be carried 
there for expedient service. 

PAPER NOVELTY CORP. ADDS DISPLAY DIVISION 

Larry Reinfried, formerly with the display department of 
the Atwater Kent Mfg. Co., is now in charge of ihe window 
display division of the Paper Novelty Corp., 720-23 South 
Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of paper 
novelties and party favors. Edward J. Lawler, former display 
manager for Lit Bros. Department Store, Philadelphia, is 
assisting in creating new ideas in window displays for na- 
tional advertisers. The window display division has an 





entirely new line of crepe paper pleatings, fringe, and va!- 
ances, which are decorative, new and novel and should 
admirably meet the needs of the display field. 
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Cincinnati Store Uses Two Types 
of Cards for Windows and 


Interiors 
By CHARLES CRAWFORD 


NDER the present policy of 

the advertising department, 

Rollman & Sons Co., Cin- 

cinnati, uses one type of 

show cards in all of its windows— 

black lettering on Crestone finish 

stock, but for the promotion of any 

store event large silk screen process 

cards are employed. Examples of 

both types of cards, done by Virgil 
Coomes, are shown on this page. 

The window cards, lettered with a 
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Brush lettered window cards by Virgil Coomes, Rollman’s Sons Co. 


brush in lampblack are 9 by 14 inches, an appropriate 
size for Rollman’s windows. These cards are changed 





Two of the silk screen process cards designed by Mr. Coomes. 


two and three times each week and are turned out 
rapidly by Mr. Coomes, but as will be seen they show 


no evidence of haste. Sim- 
plicity and dominance of 
one central idea will be 
found in all of these cards. 
The lettering attracts the 
eye and is very easily read. 
Cards of this type have 
been used by Rollman’s for 
the last year and have 
proven their effectiveness. 

One hundred and seventy 
process cards are required 
to cover the store for 
special events for ‘which 
the process cards in vari- 
ous colors are used. Mr. 
Coomes designs these cards 
and does his own silk 
screen work. The Dollar 
Day card required six 
screens, being in six colors. 
The background is red, the 
lettering white, and _ the 
figures in two shades oi 
green against yellow and 
two shades of tan. The 
Birthday Sale card is cream 
with blue lettering and 
orange candles, 
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Services Supreme 


(Continued from page 21) 

I have been informed that some advertisers who 
maintain their own installation crews are also falling 
in line by having their window trimmers photograph 
each window installed, but do they charge it up to 
the cost per installation? 


Now, the trimmer must bring something more than 
a dealer’s receipt and label to show that a window was 
installed. He brings a picture which must pass the 
inspection of the display service manager. There is 
no more passing of the buck by the trimmer that the 
dealer changed the window after the trimmer left the 
location. 

Naturally, the advertisers and display services who 
do not check up on installations at least 50 per cent, 
declare that the detail and expenses of a photo check- 
up system are too much to warrant its use. They 
might as well admit that they don’t check up on in- 
stallations—that they depend entirely upon the trim- 
mer’s character and honesty—that complaints of 
trimmers falling down on the job must come from 
outside sources. 

The rally of reliable display services to the adop- 
tion of the “photo check-up” method and the results 
obtained, are surprising to all who use this system. 
Those who use the system proclaim that it is less 
expensive and more practical than maintaining check- 
up men. The advertisers are justified in demanding 
this service from the window installation services. 
The advertiser who maintains his own crew to install 
displays, must admit that they imitate the display 
services by using lumber and laths so as to install good 
displays in open background windows. The display 
service introduced this method so as to install good 
displays, thereby eliminating “slam bang” installa- 
tions. 


With all the new methods and systems that are 
being inaugurated into and used by the window in- 
stallation profession it should not be long until the 
profession will gain its due recognition as an adver- 
tising media. These new methods will require a capi- 
tal investment. They will eliminate the “fly-by-night 
free lancer,” who calls himself a display service to 
get one or two contracts. It will exterminate the 
parasite who promises and misrepresents anything and 
everything to get an account, but ends with the ad- 
vertiser’s lack of confidence. This lack of confidence 
has reflected and hindered the display service field, 
as a whole. 

The “photo check-up” system is not the panacea 
for the profession, but it is one step forward in re- 
gaining the advertiser’s confidence. It is a movement 
toward making the display service a recognized and 
reliable advertising media. 


PAASCHE ISSUES DISPLAY CARD 


An attractive new five-color airbrushed window display 
card has just been issued by the Paasche Airbrush Co., Chi- 
cago, for use by their dealers. The card is very effective 
and demonstrates the adaptability of the airbrush for the 
production of display material. 
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HAVE 
YOU EVER 
LOOKED AT A 
BRUSH THIS WAY? 


...as stock, ferrule 


and handle? 


Good or bad, there are only three elements to any 
brush ... stock, ferrule and handle. And the excellence 
ef a brush depends upon the excellence of these three 
elements. 


LET’S TEAR APART A 


Daily’s 


Fertect Stroke’ BRUSH 


DE MARK REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


AND SEE WHAT WE FIND. 


STOCK: Red Sable, Camel Hair, Ox Hair... 
regardless of the kind, you’ll find it the best the 
world offers. Fine, smooth, uniform ... natural 
ends of the hair. 


FERRULE: Polished copper ... rust and tarnish- 
proof. Holds the stock firmly and gives the 
brush the right balance and “feel.” 


HANDLE: Black polished hardwood of just the 
right length and heft. Won’t split or splinter. 


There are the three perfect units that combine to make 
a perfect brush; the kind that “brush-wise” card men, 
sign painters and display men everywhere are using 
and enthusiastically recommending. 


All PERFECT STROKE Brushes are 

illustrated in my catalog. If you haven't 

- a catalog, use the coupon below at once. 

“ Then try the brushes that are good any 
way you look at them. 





Ohe House of Pertect Stroke Brushes 
126 TOI30 E.THIRDST. DAYTON, OHIO. 


Member National Display Equipment Association. 


RS SS SS SSS SS SS SS SS SSS SSS SSS 


BERT L. DAILY, INC., Dept D, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me your catalog. I want to take a look at 
PERFECT STROKE Brushes. 
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eviving the ‘Poster “Art 


Lucian Bernhard, Leader of Art in Industry Movement, Anticipates 
Recognition of American Poster Design As a Special Art 


By LILLIAN SEMONS 


HILE interest in poster art and in posters is 
on the increase in Lurope and especially in 
Ingland, the creative poster artist in Amer- 
ica might starve to death if he did not look 

for other types of work to do. Here posters speak 
to the mind and not to the eye; whereas, in England 
to take a notable example, the dynamic and artistic 
quality of the visual appeal of poster designs means 
the increased interest in posters, an accelleration of 
the aim of the art and industry movement and an 
increase in advertising space sold. 


American posters, in their relation to industry, 
need such militantly effective stimuli as is provided 
by those who head the art staffs of the English agen- 
cies. But even before that, American posters need a 
man like Growald—the Godfather of German poster 
art. 

Thus believes Lucian Bernhard, who is the ac- 
credited godson of Growald, and founder of school of 
poster art known as the Bernhard School. 


Growald rode a fast and furious hobby. He was 
motivated by one driving idea and ideal. He was 
called crazy by many of his contemproraries. But 
today he is no longer scored as a fanatical zealot. 


3ernhard, through his own work, through his 
teachings and by the important role he played in the 
art to industry movement in Europe has succeeded in 
overcoming some of the barriers that beset the path 
of the pioneering Growald. Fanaticisms, Bernhard 
claims, may be tempered a bit by the growing interde- 
pendence of art and industry and by the example of 
such organizations as Contempora, International Serv- 
ice of Art to Industry, with which he is associated. 


But zeal must be intensified, he holds, by the’*bright 
prospect of rehabilitating poster art in America. Be- 
ginning November 1, Lucian Bernhard takes up his 
work as professor of poster design and lettering at 
the New York School of Applied Design for Women, 
160-162 Lexington Avenue.* Guiding neophyte poster 
artists towards the re-creation of a real poster art 
in this country, he will introduce for the first time 
into an American art school, the teachings and ideals 
of the new conception of poster design, with which 
his name has been linked here and abroad. 


He aims to replace the work of the third and fourth 
rate designers who are merely illustrators of copy- 
writers’ slogans and who overburden space with gar- 
gantuan photographic details. He will teach his stu- 
dents to look to the product itself for inspiration to 


present the product in a design created as a unit in 
the mind of the artist. Moreover he will stress the 
presentation of the subject directly, emphatically and 
w.th artistic selectivity. 

The course given by this professor of art in the 
former Royal Academy of Berlin, will fit the students 
for practical commercial work in advertising. Be- 
ginning with black and white and gradually working 
up to practical designs in color, it will encompass let- 
tering, layouts, composition and advertising cam- 
paigns. 

Bernhard proposes further to give problems of 
great variety and with this variety will come oppor- 
tunity for individual expression. 

Growald gave no quarter to the advertisers of his 
time. The results he achieved may be seen in the 
poster departments in the museums abroad, in the 
creation of academic posts for poster designers and in 
the window posters, billboards and car cards which 
stand today to industrial and artistic credit of not 
only Germany but almost every other country abroad. 

With Growald it was the case of the advertisers 
taking the poster sketches created by the foremost 
artists whom he sponsored or taking nothing at all. 
With first rate designers replacing the indifferent 
artists now on the staffs of the space-selling agencies 
there may be hope for arousing a sluggish public 
interest in posters, with its resultant stimulus to 
industry and even, who knows, the raising of the art 
standards of the country. And with this optimistic 
look into the not too far away future, Bernhard sees 
the reorganization of the art staffs of the space selling 
agencies and the recognition of the creative work of 
the women who will place poster design in its rightful 
niche as a special art. 





OBITUARY 


Mrs. Arnold J. Abrams, wife of Arnold J. Abrams, vice- 
president, Adler-Jones Co., Chicago, passed away after a 
long illness on October 6. Mr. Abrams, who has handled the 
Adler-Jones line for a great many years, and in whose in- 
terests he has traveled throughout the country, is well known 
throughout the display field, and his many friends in the 
display profession throughout the country will share the 
sorrow of his loss. 





MELTZER WITH FASHION SHOPS, INC. 
David M. Meltzer is now display manager for the Fashion 
Shops, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Meltzer was formerly in 
charge of displays for other stores in the Philadelphia terri- 
tory, where he is well known. ; 
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Modern Card Essentials 


By EDGAR BOND 


HERE are three important components to 
remember in the preparation of an effective 
modernist display card—correct layout, ap- 
propriate design, and sharp, clean-cut letter- 

ing. In my opinion, the most important element of any 
effective sign card is the layout; the lettering may be 
weak, design ordinary, but a good layout will materially 
assist in overcoming the faults. 

As we all know, it is easier to read from left to 
right ; therefore, a message that may be quickly grasped 
by the average shopper should embody this cardinal 
principle. If the layout is developed from left to right, 
with a slight downward slant, the message should be 
quickly absorbed by the shopper. This principle may 
be treated in many effective ways and variations, and 
the card writer who desires to turn out good work 
should adhere strictly to it as the fundamental of an 
effective display card. 


The use of decorative lines, shadows or panels to 
further the embellishment, help the layout and space 
the copy more effectively is permissible, and is a good 
policy at all times if used with intelligent restraint. To 
group the copy in well-balanced geometrical spaces, 
dividing certain relative matter into sections, not only 
tends to create better layout and provide balance, but 
also places the letterpress in such grouped position that 
it is much more easily assimilated at a glance by the 
shopper. This applies particularly when the card is 
required to carry heavy copy. Then it is a good plan to 
place some of the descriptive matter in the left-hand 
upper corner, with the “feature item” brought out in 
larger proportion in the upper center of the card; the 
balance of the copy is placed in the lower left or right- 
hand corner. 

The same principle can be followed in the layout of 
a card having two “major features” and a unit or two 
of descriptive matter. First, a minor feature in the 
upper left-hand corner, then a panel of descriptive copy 
in the approximate center of the card, and a final major 
feature in the lower right-hand section. Occasionally, 
when a card has to carry heavy copy that cannot be sub- 
divided readily into groups or panels, it may prove best 
to space the matter into one single panel of modernist 
shape directly through the center of the card. 


This not only places the copy matter in an easily 
: readable layout, but also gives the reader the illusion 
that there is not as much as really exists, which natu- 
rally causes more people to read the message. 


It is an acknowledged fact that the average shopper 

in this age will not take the time to wade through a 

mass of heavy copy on a sign or display card; there- 

fore, the card writer must discriminate and try not to 

cover the whole space with descriptive copy. Experts 

agree that at least one-half the whole surface of a card 
should be quite clear of any copy matter ; therefore, this 
objective can be obtained only by good layout and clever 
spacing.—Courtesy, “Display,” London, England. 
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CRESTONE. FINISH 


MODERNE 


now offers 


this smart new pattern 
in five stunning colors 


OCRE - BEIGE 

DELFT - VERTE 
UMBER © 

Our amples are feeaiy ; 


WRITE. ~ 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY. 
“= OOO Washington Blvd, Chicago : 


Greators of Unusual Cardboard " Producly 











































for MODERN EFFECTS an AIR BRUSH 
amy Write for: 
c=) FREE 
Bulletins 


Showing New Improvements and 
Best Model for Your Work. 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 


2173 N. CALIFORNIA AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRE BLICK’S NEW 


1930 
CATALOG 


Write for it today. Youw’ll get the surprise 
: of your life! 



























P. 0. DRAWER 437D 
DICK BLICK CO. Galesburg, Il. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 
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licencia the Stefan Display Service, Milwaukee, is proving 
more than satisfactory to manufacturers is evidenced 
in a number of complimentary letters recently received by 
the firm. The John Puhl Products Co., manufacturers of 
“Little Bo-Peep Ammonia,” in a recent letter to the Stefan 
Service had the following: “We received a letter from our 
Mr. J. S. Coon saying that he had checked all of the window 
displays (200) which you installed for us in Milwaukee. 
He reports that they are 100 per cent O. K. This is really 
a remarkable report to get on window displays, as 1n most 
cases we have had trouble with at least a certain number of 
them. We want to thank you for the very efficient manner 
in which our campaign was handled and assure you that you 
will get the business from us on any future campaign we 
might put on.” This letter reflects the sentiments of many on 
file. Excerpts from some of the others follow: 

“We appreciate your ‘photo check’ window display service. 
Certainly there can be no question in the minds of your 
clients, nor confusion in their records, when you furnish such 
definite and tangible evidence of installation.”—Bauer & 


Black. ; 

“We appreciate the interest you have taken in securing 
the very best possible results in installations and service to 
our dealers. Our Mr. Miller, I am pleased to report, was 
very much pleased with the service rendered and the coopera- 
tion given him in checking displays.”—Eastman Kodak Co. 


“We have conducted a great many window display cam- 
paigns on our chocolates in Milwaukee, but never before any 
which prompted the number of compliments we have received 
on our recent windows. The dealers’ approval of this display 
is evidenced by the windows which remain intact. We wish 
to compliment you on this job, and we thank you for the 
cooperation which was so necessary to make it a success.”— 
Johnston Chocolate Co. 

“Our salesman in Milwaukee has called to our attention 
the excellent cooperation which your service has given us 
during the special window display campaign which we have 
just completed in your city. We shall be more than pleased 
to call upon your service for any future work.’—Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. 

“I certainly appreciate the good work you did for us in 
Racine and Kenosha, and thank you very much for your com- 
ments. Rest assured that we will always leave the matter up 
to the good judgment of yourselves and your men to do the 
proper job to the best of your ability.-—Tru-Lax Mfg. Co. 


R. M. Hollister, who has been identified with window 
display work for twenty years, is now manager of the Mer- 
chants’ Window Display Service, 88 West Market Street, 
Akron, Ohio. The service was originally a department of 
the Akron Merchants’ Association and was started six years 
ago. In December, 1928, Mr. Hollister severed his connection 
with the Merchants’ Association and went into business for 
himself. Every contract was successfully transferred. Last 
summer the service added national advertisers to its list of 
clients, employing men well acquainted by experience with 
this type of work. While this service is quite new, Mr. Hol- 
lister feels that there is a real demand for one that will render 
efficient service to the national advertiser. The Merchants’ 
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Window Display Service covers Akron, Canton, Barberton, 
Wadsworth, Kent, Revanna and Cuyahoga Falls. It is located 
in the downtown district of Akron. The firm has several 
dummy windows where displays are first worked out both for 
the boys and the local firms having a problem to be solved. 


Paul C. Davison, general manager, Davison Display Serv- 
ice, Inc., hag announced the removal of the Lincoln, Neb., 
office to 423 South Eleventh Street, where the service now 
has a ground floor location, using two good show windows. 
“We had more installations for October than for any month 
since handling the installation business,’ Mr. Davison said. 


“We installed during October, Old Gold, Camels, and 
Lucky Strike cigarettes. Butter-Nut coffee and pancake 
flour, Fairmont butter and ice cream, Meadow Gold butter, 
Rit, Gem razors, Ponds Creams, Nestle’s milk chocolate, 
Between the Acts, El Paso cigars, Edgeworth tobacco, Boyer’s 
toiletries, Bayer aspirin and Sargeants dog remedies. Also a 
large number of local accounts, such as bakeries, tire shops, 
plumbing shops, etc. 

“Neal Cowley- and Howard Munson, both crepe paper 
men of long experience are now working out of the Lincoln 
office. R. J. Obbink, supervisor of the Omaha branch, 338 
LeFlang Building, is doing exceedingly fine business con- 
sidering the short time since opening our Omaha office. 

“We have also installed the photographic checking system, 
which is progressing nicely.” 


The Southern Window Display Service and Sales, Inc., 
received a contract from the Charlotte Radio Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Charlotte, N. C., to arrange the decorations for the 
Radio Show held in the Charlotte Armory, October 14 to 17. 
The company did most of the decorating of the forty booths 
and part of the decorating on the WBT radio broadcasting 
room on the stage. Each booth had an individual design and 
individual colors. All of the decorations were completed 
within two days, the display staff working day and night. 
The Radio Association and the dealers were very well pleased 
and commented highly on the work. 





“In accordance with President Hoover’s employment pro- 
gram,” writes Victor Sellers, president, Oklahoma Wind-o 
Display, Inc., “we took advantage of low labor and material 
costs and erected a new one-story brick building at 1643 West 
Main Street, Oklahoma City, which is our new home. Our 
next step will be to build a similar structure in Tulsa, Okla., 
as our business there is growing by leaps and bounds. 


“We have a very good personnel who are proud of their 
work and proud of this organization. That goes a long way 
toward giving the manufacturer more for his money than he 
can get elsewhere. We have instituted the photographic 
check-up system with excellent results. We believe this to 
be one of the greatest steps forward the display services have 
ever taken. 

“It is our belief that fewer display services would go broke 
if they would maintain a minimum price for standard work; 
own their own property, and keep enough money in the bank 
on which to operate for three months ahead. We are not 
holding our service as a criterion for other display organiza- 
tions to go by, for we are not, by any means, one of the 
large services of the country. We have only ten trimmers 
employed for the entire state of Oklahoma, but we are 
progressing slowly and surely. The manufacturers realize 
more and more the desirability of running window advertising 
in this section. For the past twelve months there have been 
87 lines shown in. this state, of which we have had 79. Tie 
money per capita for each individual in Oklahoma is reported 
to be more than the per capita worth in any other state in the 
Union; and the manufacturers who come into a state like this 
and get their trade cinched before the other fellow wakes up 
will be sitting on top of the heap in no time at all.” 
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HONOR ROLL oF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 
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CALIFORNIA 


and the Entire Pacific Coast Now Thoroughly Covered 
Branch Offices: 
Oakland Portland, Ore. 
THOMPSON & PARMLEY 
869 Folsom Street ; 
San Francisco 


San Diego Seattle, Wash. 


1220 W. Pico 
Los Angeles 





CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Representing Window Advertising, Inc., New York City 





WILLIAMS DISPLAYS 
“Window Display At Its Best” 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


J. Duncan Williams, Director 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


and Neighboring Territory 
Window Displays for National Advertisers 
Attractively Placed 
Efficient and Reliable Service—Tel. 4448-J. 
HARRY W. WATERS, 202 Otis Ave., Greenville, S. C. 








NEW ORLEANS 
This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake 
Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd 








Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 


and Surrounding Territory 


Southwest Display Service 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dependable and Prompt Service. Complete Coverage 

of the Entire Philadelphia Market. Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. References from National Advertisers. 
THE S. J. HANICK COMPANY 


925 Cherry Street S. J. Hanick, Mgr. 





CORNING, N. Y. 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 


Window displays designed, built and installed. We cater to the 
fastidious. Used displays bought and sold. What can you use or 
what have you? No contract too small for us to be interested in. 
SOUTHERN TIER DISPLAY SERVICE STUDIO 

87 West Market Street, Corning, New York 





MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 


A high-class, dependable organization—guaranteed by 
years of window display service for leading national 
advertisers. 

TWIN CITY DISPLAY COMPANY 
J. Earle Kemp, Pres. 


2526 Nicollet Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 





Twentieth Century Window Displays 5 
for Modern Advertisers 


NEIGHBORHOOD STORES DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
509 South Franklin Street ..... 


Owned by one of the largest advertising companies in the U.S. A. 
Write for our tested window display plan—it guarantees results. 





Display Services--This Is Your Market Place 





Place an ad here and establish the identity of your service in your city 
with the largest users of window display installations. 


The cost is very nominal and all are given equal representation, be- 
cause only one-inch space can be used. 


Address Advertising Department, DISPLAY WORLD 
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A Word from 


The Stylist 


3y HELEN IRVING 


Home Furnishings Dept., Frederick & Nelson’s, 
Seattle 


ERHAPS you don’t quite understand what we 
mean by style. I shall try to explain to you 
by outlining the different duties of the stylist. 
There is a difference between style and 

fashion. Style is an enduring thing. What has been 
good for centuries past is good now. Fashion is a 
thing of the moment or season. If a thing had style 
last year it has style this year. 

A stylist has two real duties, the first to buy and the 
second to sell what you buy, and sometimes it doesn’t 
always work. But generally, with the clear knowledge 
of what people would demand in the community, you 
can buy so that your style is what the customer wants. 
Along some channels the stylist buys for herself, but 
usually she goes with the store buyer, and, while she 
does no direct buying, her suggestions are very helpful 
to the buyer and have a great influence on the goods he 
buys. The buyer who has been in the business for 
twenty-five years or more feels that the stylist, usually 
a young girl, does not know quite as much about his 
business as he knows himself, so that the stylist must 
be very diplomatic in approaching the buyer. 


In the selling of merchandise we have several chan- 
nels open. We have our windows, our interior display 
and our newspaper advertisements, and also our own 
trained sales people. The windows are very important. 
We have five or six windows that are on home furnish- 
ings, windows containing articles from the different 
departments. This is where the stylist helps the dis- 
playman. In our interior display we have our thrift 
cottage and a six-room bungalow. The thrift cottage 
is furnished on a budget of $3,000, and that is for 
people of average means. We have seven rooms on 
which we spend more money. By this means we hope 
to reach every type of person. In February and Sep- 
tember we have the spring and fall openings, and at 
those times we do over our rooms. We promote quite 
a bit of style through our newspaper advertisements 
by telling the origin of an article, why it is stylish, and 
the price of it. 

We experience quite a difficulty in coordinating the 
buying of different buyers so that the buyer of draperies 
will not buy all blue and rose and the furniture buyer 
have all russet and green, the rug man purple and mul- 
berry, etc. This is how we obtain color harmony in 
the different departments. Interior display in our dif- 
ferent departments is quite important in. the displaying 
of fabrics and furniture as they come in. The furni- 
ture floor is a display floor with a pavilion, which is, 
perhaps, what you might call a style department, com- 
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posed of the most-selective things and necessities for 
the home. 

The stylist is working with the sales people in the 
different departments, and quite often we take furni- 
ture and fabrics and build up a room, and then, by tear- 
ing it to pieces, we find that we have a better under- 
standing of style. We also do style decorating; that is 
my main work. I am also decorating consultant for 
the store. “We work with the sales people, and if some 
one has a customer who is not quite sure what she 
wants they bring her to see me. After finding out what 
she has and approximately what she wants to spend, 
we can make suggestions that will help her, and in that 
way we get a great many more sales; and, besides, the 
customer feels that she is getting better service. I do 
not interfere with the sales people, because I do not 
sell myself—An address at the P. C. A. D. M. con- 


| SMITH-KASSON’S 
cAnniversary 


By MAX SAFIR 
Display Mgr., Suuth-Kasson Co., Cincinnati 





—" following is a brief outline of display plans that we 

had for our anniversary. We used the historic sources of 
today’s fashions for a theme and had a panel painted and 
airbrushed on canvas, 6%x8 feet for each window, in very 
delicate colorings, the background being of cream color, 
showing a modern figure in the foreground and a much larger 
historic figure behind it in a hazy coloring. 

For the men’s windows we used a Beau Brummel and an 
early New York gentleman. For house frocks we used cotton 
pickers. For the cape effect, Napoleon; for the bolero frock, 
a Spanish bull fiighter; for the empire evening frock, the 
Empress Josephine; for little girls’ dresses, Kate Greenaway ; 
for the belted coat, Russian Cossack; and in shoes we had a 
panel painting for the background of the window, from the 
Greek sandal up to the present day style of footwear. 

For the miilinery window we had an artist’s palette with 
four hats in place of the color daubs. For the modern lin- 
gerie we used a high-necked nightie, old-fashioned corset, 
corset cover, and petticoat as a background. We had purses 
from all periods up to the present day. For the glove and 
hosiery window, we had marionettes with gloves and hose 
emphasized. For the suit window, Gibson girls. 

The words, 35TH BIRTHDAY SALE, were cut out of 
compo-board and in front of each window about six inches 
away from the glass, on the floor, tipped at a 45-degree angle, 
the full width of the window. 

Store signs and window signs carried a henna panel on a 
cream ground, with historic figures in cream silhouetted. In 
other words, we tried to explain to the public through our 
backgrounds, where today’s fashions originated. 

The sale was a huge success, and we had many comments 
on our windows. 





REVOLVING PLATFORM HELPS DISPLAY 

Featuring the ensemble in footwear, the Cutler Shoe Co., 
Chicago, recently showed in their State Street window a 
revolving platform on which were hosiery and other acces- 
sories sold by the store, dresses displayed by the Spaulding 
Dress Shops, and millinery by Lila Lane. Peggy O’Neil, of 
“Artists and Models,’ was the model for a sketch in the 
background of each of the three settings on the platform. 
The fashion editor of a Chicago newspaper was mentioned 
as sponsoring the ensembles displayed. 
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“Radio 
WINNERS 


New Westinghouse Displays Get Attention 
im Dealers’ Windows 


WO interesting displays of the Westinghouse Radio 
Co. are shown on this page. One utilizes a comic 
negro cutout and a packing case such as is used in 
shipping a Westinghouse radio. The display makes the 
passerby curious to see the set that seems to be exciting 
the negro’s admiration. The set itself is kept in the 
sales room for demonstration. If the dealer wishes, 
he may use an actual radio set in the window. The 
negro cutout can be placed near the set with a polish- 





A comic negro cutout is used in this 
new display of the Westinghouse Co. 


ing rag in the extended right hand. This gives the 
appearance of a workman admiring a radio that he has 
just finished polishing. 

The other photo shows a window display depicting 
the early days of radio, which is a part of the Westing- 
house National Permanent Exhibit located in the Hotel 
Shelbourne, on the Board Walk, Atlantic City. In the 
window are displayed several models of the first West- 
inghouse radio receiving sets, the first home receivers 
to be placed on the market. 


















Models from the early days of radio 
shown in a display at Atlantic City. 
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sa 
Nat-Mat Showcard Board 


Frequent additions of new seasonal colors. 
A big range to select from; samples are 
free. 


Local Dealers in all principal cities of the 
States and Canada featuring quick de- 
liveries and consistent prices. 


National Card, Mat & Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


4318-36 Carroll Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Beat Competition 
with new 














Displaymen’s 


Outfit 


Greater results possible 
with Paasche outfits be- 
cause of many patented 
features. Bulletins and 
complete information sent 
on request absolutely 
free—write today! 


PAASCHE 
AIRBRUSH 










”? 


1902 Diversey 
Parkway, 


Chicago, Ill. 











| UNIVERSAL (Electric) WINDOW 
| TURNTABLES 


ATTRACT TO and SELL Merchandise, like Wearing 
Apparel, Shoes, Jewelry, Drugs, Hardware, etc. You 
can rent or buy, terms if desired. Prompt delivery. 
Jobbers and Distributors wanted. 

ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 5%°,.c07 rt. 











a If You ie Not ies a 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 


FOR YOU! 


You're reading this issue and no doubt have found 
it offers a complete review of modern, up-to-date 
window and store display methods and experi- 
ences. You can’t get the full benefit from The 
DISPLAY WORLD unless you get it regularly, 
' and the cost is only $3.00 per year. Use this order 
| blank TODAY. 


192 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription tc 
| The DISPLAY WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 


IMPORTA 


Add 10c to checks for exchange; 50c addi- 
tional for Canadian and foreign orders. 
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Mechanical Xmas 
Attractions 


Headquarters for New and 
Used Display Materials of 


Every Description. 


METROPOLITAN 
DISPLAY FIXTURE 
~ HOUSE, INC. 
122 5th Ave. 
New York City 
Telephone Chelsea 3272 


FOR NEXT YEAR 


One Exterior Seventy-Foot Candle—Magnificent. 
One Toy Floor Attraction—Extremely Interesting. 
One Toy Wind o w—Santa’s Work Shop. 


Come and see these in action after De- 
cember 1st. Our prices will sell them. 


L. §. AYRES & CO. 


Display Dept. Indianapolis, Ind. 














WANTED—PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTION 


By sales force of eight men for commodities pertaining to the display business. 
Want exclusive sale and credit for all business done in territory. 100% coopera- 
tion. Opening branch offices, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Portland. Los An- 
geles headquarters after January, 1931. State your proposition first letter. 


E. W. DUNCANSON, 3034 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 








First-Class Show Card Writer 
—with twelve years’ experience, now 
employed, desires change. Strictly 
sober and dependable. 

Address “W. L. J.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 











ANIMATED DISPLAYS 
FOR SALE 


For Holiday Window Displays 
We have a few used Animated 
Window Displays for sale at rea- 
sonable prices, for a quick turn- 
over. Take advantage of these 
bargains now. 

Animated Baby, Bank Boy, 

Drinking Doll, Clown, Santa 

Claus and others. All rebuilt 

and in perfect condition. 

Write at once for Special Low 
Prices. 


Character Display Co. 


3249 N. Herndon St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Seventy strips of midnight blue sateen, averaging 8’ x 8’, whole- 
sale cost $175.00. Will sell for $50.00. 


About nine hundred strips of silver metal ribbon 114” wide, 
8 foot lengths. Cost $126.00. Will sell for $50.00. 


The above were used for post decoration last Christmas. Pho- 
tographs and other information sent upon request. 


THE ELDER & JOHNSTON CO. 
Everett Quintrell, D. M. Dayton, Ohio 














CHRISTMAS DISPLAY FOR SALE 


Mammoth, animated, mechanical Christmas display. 
Most pretentious ever exhibited in Buffalo. Greatest 
attraction we ever had. Will sell at less than one- 
fifth its original cost. Fourtecea large nursery and 
fable incidents, all in motion. See them in action 
now or communicate with 


C. MONDE 


Victor & Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 








MR. DISPLAY MAN 


What can we sell you? 


16 West 30th Street 
New York 





You'll find it PROFITABLE to keep in touch with us! 


BUY DISPLAY AND - BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED 
EXCHANGE SETI iy. ¢- f USED cceiouse ae 


of Every Description 


DISPLAY CLEARING CORPORATION 


Macheniosl Christmas 
Attractions 


Save Storage By Selling Now 


What have you to sell? Also Specializing on 


Parisian Wax Figures and 


Tel. Bogardus 2184 Mannequins 
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Notes from the 
isplay (-lubs 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Reported By R. Trumbull, Jr., Secretary 

The Portland Display Men’s Club has found its stride 
again and we are expecting to do big things this year. Dur- 
ing September and October several meetings were held. These 
meetings were mostly noon luncheons, at which there was 
just a lot of friendly discussion on ways and means of con- 
tinuing the development of the club. One meeting, however, 
was an evening banquet meeting at which there were about 
sixteen members present. In the absence of President Creigh- 
ton, Mr. Massee took the chair and led the club in a rather 
heated argument on all phases of club activity. 

Election of officers came next with results as follows: 
President, D. J. Davis of Charles F. Berg; first vice-president, 
Paul C. Massee of George Lowenson & Sons; second vice- 
president, A. O. Hewitt of Ben Selling; secretary and treas- 
urer, R. Trumbull, Jr., of Charles F. Berg. 

After the election, the new president took the chair and 
the arguments were continued. It was finally agreed that 
several things should and could be done. 

First—That our meetings be more educational. By in- 
augurating the “key window” system for each meeting, one 
member will put on a demonstration trim and a talk on that 
trim, telling why and how he thinks this particular type of 
window is good in its particular line, giving statistics, actual 
examples, etc., whenever possible. 

Second—That we need new members and that we should 
all do our best to bring them in. 

Third—That an effort should be made to have some kind 
of entertainment at each meeting. 

Fourth—That the displaymen should study the results of 
their efforts in display and gather statistics which will show 
just how much display is worth to the average merchant. 
Ways of doing this were discussed quite fully. 

Fifth—That “trimmers” should not think of display as a 
stepping stone to something else but as a field of its own 
with just as great possibilities as any field one might wish 
to follow. 

If all of these things are done, every detail worked out— 
there is not a doubt but what Portland will have some meet- 
ing November 17 and some club from then on. 





DETROIT, MICH. 
Reported by F. E. Whitelam 

The monthly meeting of the Display Club of Detroit was 
held at 8 o’clock October 13, at the Statler Hotel. The new 
president, W. B. Weaver, presided throughout the meeting 
of business and education. The president proposed a buyers’ 
guide of local firms catering to the display profession. This 
was received most favorably, and a committee was appointed 
to complete this proposition and secure ads and other needed 
material for its success. 

The educational chairman added to the success of the 
meeting by introducing Mr. Steward, merchandise manager 
and superintendent of F. G. Clayton Co. As a former display 
manager and buyer, Mr. Steward was able to suggest many 
worth while thoughts throughout his informal talk. Out- 
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standing among his remarks were these timely suggestions: 
Secure close harmony of display department with mer- 
chandise managers—present all merchandise with the thought 
of public desire foremost—display all merchandise possible 
through the ensemble idea—allow display manager to select 
his window merchandise—place display department in first 
place; displaymen should be consulted ahead of advertising 
manager when big merchandising idea is to be created and 
promoted. All merchants should recognize display manager 
—place him in front rank for consultation and respect. Then, 
and then only, watch for results throughout your store. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
Reported by E. D. Mizer, Secretary 

Beginning its fall season of regular sessions the Boston 
Display Men’s Club met Monday, October 27, at the club 
headquarters, 107 Arlington Street. Preceding the meeting 
there was a supper and entertainment at the Silver Slipper. 
Letters received from Mr. Foley of the I. A. D. M., were read 
and discussed and a special meeting of officers and trustees 
was scheduled to make plans for the 1931 I. A. D. M. conven- 
tion. An entertainment committee was appointed by the 
president to make arrangements for the November meeting. 
Several new candidates were accepted for membership in 
the I. A. D. M. The meeting adjourned at 11 p. m. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Reported by A. J. Kingscott, Publicity Director 

A social meeting was held Tuesday, October 7, at the 
home of William Parker, secretary. New committees were 
appointed for the balance of the year. Entertainment com- 
mittee, Lawson Davidson, chairman; John Niemeyer and Sid 
Rozema. Educational committee, Jay Reitberg, chairman; 
John Wiersma and George Douma. It was decided to hold 
two social meetings to one business meeting. After minutes 
of the previous meeting were read, refreshments were served 
by Mrs. Parker. Then there were games and of course a few 
stories. It was decided to hold the first November meeting 
at the Sunnybrook Inn. 





DAYTON, OHIO 
Reported by Everett W. Quintrell, President 
We are not having regular meetings at present, but we are 
cooperating with the Dayton Retail Merchants’ Association in 
all of its leading civic enterprises. We recently worked with 
the Dayton Fire Department in promoting Fire Prevention 
Week. We are now making preparations for Navy Day, 
October 27, in cooperation with Mr. Warner of Wilbur 
Wright Field. Banks and other establishments donate their 
display windows for these special events. 





OMAHA, NEB. 
Reported by Frank Fiala, Secretary 

The Omaha Display Club is meeting every Wednesday at 
the Rome Hotel. Our National Furniture Week Style Show 
went over big. Practically every store tied-in with this event 
by displaying furniture in their windows. We have been 
asked again to submit a plan for Christmas street decorations 
and we are cooperating with Allen Hupp, secretary of the 
Retailers’ Association. We will use real Christmas trees, 
garlands, and other decoratives in making the streets of 
Omaha take on a real Yuletide atmosphere. We are also 
cooperating with the Y. M. C. A. in its window trimming 
school. Our club has received mention in the local Y. M. 
C. A. book. 
: (Continued on page 80) 



























































WY OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE (Continued W 








DISPLAYMEN, Display Services Sales- 
men and Selling Agencies, we have a very 
attractive proposition to offer in the 
handling of our complete line of quality 
window display and store equipment. 
Further particulars and copy of new 
Catalog ‘‘G’’ upon request. The Cincinnati 
Show Case & Display Fixture Works, 232- 
240 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











ME —Sideline. Display Photos, all 

kinds. Window Cartoons. Art 
Work. Male, female photos, 20 for $1.00, 
1000, $45.00. Cartoon Books, Novelties. 
Send cash, stamped, addressed envelope. 
Agents, dealers, write. Sex books, maga- 
zines, postcards, cuts, photos, bought, 
exchanged, developed, reprinted quantity. 
MEYER, GPO Box 471, New York City. 

















FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND SPECIALTIES 


AIR BRUSHES 
oS Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


0. 

Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Thayer & Chandler, 913 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR BRUSHING ON TEXTILES 


National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 


AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave., Chicago IIl. 


AIR BRUSH COLORS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave. Chicago, Ill. ‘ 


AIR PAINTING UNITS 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 
ALUMINUM FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz, & o., Inc., 
Thirty-fifth St.. New York City. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
= Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


511-541 W. 


Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 
Chelsea Botanical Products Co., 107 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


AUTOMATIC POSTER DISPLAYS 
~~. Bulletin Co., 10-16 Lock St., Buffalo, 


BACKGROUNDS 
Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


BACKGROUND COVERINGS 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND PANELS 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, II. 
National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 


BACKGROUND SETTINGS 
— Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Il 

Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

United Display Service, 440 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


BACKGROUND SCREENS 
Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, IIl. 


BOLTING CLOTH 


Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 N. Lake St., Chicago, 
Til. 


BOOKS ON DISPLAY 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


CARD HOLDERS 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 

Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Card Display, Inc., 22 W. Thirty-second St., 
New York City. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


CARD BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
hio 


National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


COLOR SCREENS 
Marsene Transparent Paper Corp., 
Tenth Ave., Gary, Ind. 
en 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 


1926 W. 


j. B. Timberlake & Sons, 120-24 E. Washington 
St., Jackson, Mich. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 
Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
Lutz & Sheinkman, Inc., 2 Duane St., New 
York City. 
nee Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


CREPE PAPER 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
The Papyrus Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 


CUTAWLS 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, I1l. 
CUTTING MACHINES 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago. Il. 
Portable Elec. Tool Corp., 67 Walnut St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


CUT-OUTS 
Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Erie Litho. & Ptg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 


The Murdison Co., 48 W..- Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 

Paper Service Co., 28 N. Sixth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

DEEP SEA WONDERS AND CURIOSITIES 

FOR WINDOW DISPLAY 

“- Fleischman, 1105 Franklin St., Tampa, 

la. 


DISPLAY COUNSEL 

Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Window Advertising, Inc., 30 Fourth Ave., New 
¥ork City. 

DISPLAY FIXTURES—GLASS 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 

303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 

Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 

= Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


ty. 
Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 
International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 
—_ Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 
a. 
The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 
J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 
Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Wrought Iron Craftsmen, Inc., 162 W. Eighteenth 
St., New York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
City 


ity. 

Ever Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

+ Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 
a. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

a ile Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 

I 


The Varnum Mfg. Co., Inc., 116 E. Chicago St., 
Jonesville, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WROUGHT IRON 
The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


City. 
— Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 
a 


DISPLAY FORMS 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Metropolitan Display Fixture House, Inc., 122 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

~~ Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
2 ite 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 
= Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Or’Egon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rueckert Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 
DISPLAY RACKS 

Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 
Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


DOLL-STANDS—METAL 


Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill 





‘Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention lf You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 

whe Felters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Hy-Sil Mfg. Co., Revere, Mass. 

Msharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St. New York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
fork City. 


FELT 
elters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 


The F 
Mas 
FLOOD LIGHTS 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


FORMICA 

The Formica Insulation Co., 4662 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FURNITURE FOR SHOW WINDOWS 
Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St. New York City. 
Medern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GELATINE SHEETS 
Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 


Ne . 


GOLD FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


HOSIERY DISPLAY FORMS 
a ba Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Moret tne hag ged FIXTURES 
ore g. Co. . Thirty- by 
York City. ’ tty- second St., New 


LAMP COLORING 
Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


LETTERING BRUSHES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


“Se Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
=. E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


° 


LETTERING PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 2 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
Newton-Stoakes-Faust Pen & Ink Mfg. Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES—STORE 
Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
Erie Litho. & Ptg| Co., Erie, Pa. 
—* & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 


The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANNEQUINS 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


; MAT BOARD 

Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 
Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 
Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 
Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Il. 
United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL FIGURES 
Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


MIRRORS 
OrEgon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MODEL DISPLAYS 
Francis W. Kramer Studios, 5252 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MOTION DISPLAYS 
Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
The Reinhold Studio, 8 Upham St., 
Mass. 


Revere, 


MOTOR SAW 


The International Stumping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
North Ridge Brush Co., Inc., Freeport, Ill. 


ORNAMENTS—WOOD 


Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave. 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PAPIER MACHE DECORATIONS 


Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
seventh St., New York City. 


PLUSHES 
Botanical Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 
York City. 


180 Madison Ave., New 


POSTERS 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

Lutz & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 
City. 

The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 
oe Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus, 
0. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., 
York City. 


REFLECTORS—WINDOW 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., 
York City. 

SCHOOLS—CARD WRITING 

Detroit School of Lettering, 155 Stimson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Iil. 

Morey School of Decorative Advertising, 107 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
SCHOOLS—DISPLAY MERCHANDISING 

—" Institute, 246 Eighth Ave., New York 
ity. 

SCHOOLS—WINDOW DECORATING 

The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

SCREEN PROCESS DISPLAYS 

The Davis Bulletin Co., Inc., 10-16 Lock St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

SCROLL CUTTERS 

International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

SCROLL SAWS 

The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 

St., Chicago, Ill. 

SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 

Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., 
N 


New 


New 


Auburn, 


SHOW CARD BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Card, Mat & Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARDS 
Card Display, Inc., 22 W. Thirty-second St., 
New York City. 
Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Ill. 
ee * L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 
Thaddeus Davids Ink Co., Inc., 95 Vandam St., 
New York City. 
SHOW CARD PRINTING OUTFITS 
National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, IIl. 


Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Geo. E. Watson Co., 1644 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARD SYSTEMS 
Card Display, Inc., 22 W. Thirty-second St., 
New York City. 
Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 


SIGNS—BRASS AND BRONZE 
Art In Bronze Co., Inc., 1621 E. Forty-first 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SIGNS—WOOD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS SUPPLIES 
Naz-Dar Co., 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 


SPOT LIGHTS 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., 
York City. 


STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 
Windowphanie Corp., 11 E. Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 


STENCIL CUTTERS 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


STORE ARCHITECTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


STORE FIXTURES 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 
STORE FRONTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 
TINSELS (GLASS) 
Edward C. Ballou Corp., 456 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


New 


TIN FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


TURN TABLES 


Electric Window Salesman Co., Inc., 46 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 
VALANCES 
Acme Drapery Co., 117 W. Thirty-third St., 
New York City. 
Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
S. Goldberg Mfg. Co., S. W. Cor. Sixth 
Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 
VELOURS 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., 
York City. 
VELVET-COVERED FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-second St., New 
York City. 


VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY DISPLAY 
FIXTURES 


and 


New 


C. Weinstein, 30 E. Fourteenth St., New York 
City. 

Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-third St., New 
York City. 


WALL BOARD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


WAX FIGURES 
Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


WINDOW BACKGROUND SERVICE 
United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


WINDOW DISPLAY INSTALLATIONS 
Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


WOOD CARVINGS 
Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WOOD-WORKING SAWS 
The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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Display Club Notes 


(Continued from page 76) 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Reported by Victor W. Sebastian, Secretary 


Plans for the 1931 annual ball of the local club to be held 
on Saturday evening, March 7, at the Ho‘el Pennsylvania, 
New York City, were discussed in detail at the regular 
monthly meéting held at the MacLeod Institute, on Tuesday, 
October 14, and from all indications the entertainment section 
of this banquet will far outshine the bill given at the conven- 
tion held here in June. 

A splendid report was received from our active member- 
ship committee and two new members were introduced to 
those assembled. They were Warren B. Haskell and Franc 
Ritter of the display division of the Eastman Kodak Co., 
located in New York City. This division supervises and 
arranges the displays for the 48 strategically located Eastman 
retail stores located throughout the country. The evening 
was finished by a special demonstration of a Christmas and 
holiday crepe paper display given by J. Graham Waters, one 
of the leading club members of Brooklyn, N. Y. This was 
received with considerable enthusiasm due to its complete 
installation in an inconceivably short time. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Reported by Paul W. Greil, Secretary 

The Buffalo Association of Display Men held their first 
meeting of the fall and winter season on Monday, October 
20. Luncheon was served at the Dutch Tavern with the 
Hon. James Mead as speaker. His subject was “The Need, 
Purpose and Merits of Organization.” The program included 
a demonstration of Men’s Wear by the display staff of The 
Kleinhans Co. under the direction of Clement Kieffer, Jr., a 
style feature, the ensemble unit of ladies’ wear by L. King of 
L. L. Berger Co., and a correct table setting and decoration 
for formal dinner attire by O. Tidlend of J. N. Adam & Co., 
and J. Fiebelkorn of S. A. Anderson Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Reported by Geo. W. Sullivan, Secretary 
At the first meeting of the Seattle Display Men’s Club 
following the coast convention, Ralph Pfister, display man- 
ager for MacDougall-Southwick, and winner of a prize for the 





_ most unusual window at the convention, addressed the club 


on “Making the Show Window Pay.” After the dinner and 
Mr. Pfister’s talk, the members went to the office of the Post 
Intelligencer where they were shown a survey on the buying 
habits of the city. A great many points were brought out on 
the maps and charts and it was shown how such information 
is of vital importance to the displayman. At our next meeting 
on November 19 we will listen to a talk on the subject of 
Direct Mail Advertising. It is the desire of President Schar- 
ninghausen to have some subject outside of our own work 
discussed at each meeting, as he feels that the average dis- 
playman has enough of windows every day, and is ready to 
hear something about the other phases of the advertising 
game. The boys are all working hard on their Christmas 
windows and from all indications there will be some excep- 
tional holiday displays in Seattle. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Reported by A. Roeder, Publicity Director 


Owing to the large number of anniversaries, sales and 
other. events occupying the time of Indianapolis displaymen 
the local. club has not been meeting recently. However, we 
shall probably continue our program of meetings shortly 
after the first of January. There have been two changes of 
display personnel here. H.-P. Wheeler is back at Petti’s 
again, and John W. Tarpey has returned to the display de- 
partment at the Wm. H. Block Co. The excellent work of 
both of these men has attracted considerable comment. 
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COLOROLOGY 


THE SCIENTIFIC HAND BOOK 
of 
COLOR 
for the 


DISPLAYMAN 
and ADVERTISER 


By J. E. SIMONS 














TITLES OF CHAPTERS 


Your advancement is based upon the ring of the 


Delving Into the Secrets of Color cash register. Its ringing ro dependent amie the 
Color and Sound Are Kin appeal that your dinglan pace songgranige eaieas 
The Red Ray 

The Blue Ray number. 

Tae Tie Dae The resort to color is the greatest means of attract- 
Crane: Femew aed Oreen Rage ing attention if properly balanced in the right pro- 
Relation of White and Black and : 
Effects of Color Vibration portions and complementary to the merchandise. 
Color Therapeutics or Color Healing The knowledge of aaliien te senek viel to tee dhe 
eee eee Cae playman. Learn how to use color in your displays 


The Principle of Color Mathematics 
Arranging Colors Mathematically 
The Science of Colors 

Correct Use of Colors for Commer- 


so they will appeal to everyone. 


THE COUPON OPENS THE WAY TO 




















Send me Dr. Simons’ complete treatise on “COLOROLOGY” postpaid. 
I am enclosing five dollars in payment. 





Send for Your Copy of Colorology 


NOW MR at sre een Reh cara OVE aN Noe Ka en Saas Guba s cae ea Re Ee eens 


NPePSEA MEINE: Ch” CMNERAMN Tc 50) as 2 oc) oe ite Sot ei oalne wae aaw nea eaene eee 
Sent 
Postpaid QO SI ieee cate tik a ha 2 Bie NO Kalk ale bows Nees aha aae oh OMS 
© ° 

















cial purposes , COLOR CERTAINTY a 
“Key” Color and Secondary Colors 
A Colorological Resume, DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


































































TALK TO 
MARTIN 





about your show 
card problems 


It is rare that you would have the opportunity to talk confi- 
dentially about your problems with a craftsman like Martin, 
but you can do it through the pages of this book. It is as if he 
sat down beside you and for hours on end talked to you in 
plain and clear language, how to lay out your cards, explain 


about colors, discuss lettering with you, tell you his experiences 
and advise you on how to start your own shop, what you need, 
how to advertise it, then explain and give to you 1000 example 
cards and color schemes to go with them. 


This is precisely what Martin has done for the craft. He has 
put the entire card writing business between these two covers. 


The beginner or student in even the small town can get the 

inspiration and instruction to aid him in becoming an accom- 

plished card man and produce big city work under its guidance, 

while the skilled, experienced man in the metropolitan studio 
has found it wise to keep this manual at hand for ready 
~ reference. 


Over five and a half thousand copies have been sold; from 
Canada to New Zealand, from South Africa to Connecticut, 
from England—card writers tell us how helpful it has been in 


their work. 
240 PAGES 
94 Full Page Plates — 81 Chapters 


One idea may pay _ 
for the cost of 


this book, and 


you have 






i ._ 32/— in England and Colonies.) 


TOPICAL INDE) 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


7 SS se ee ee ee ee ee 
DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. oe 


C] Enclosed find $5.00, for which send me a copy of H. C. Martin’s book, “SHOW CARD LAY- —& 
OUTS,” postpaid. (20/10 in England and Colonies.) 
Enclosed find, $7.00, for which send me Martin’s “SHOW CARD LAYOUTS,” postpaid, and _| 
enter (or extend) my subscription to DISPLAY WORLD for one year. ($7.50 in Canada, 


999 left ee ao” issobics wlgabugit (ec ek bi aac ayia 


ee ht Tl ee a | a 


H.C. 
Walia 


For 


SHOW CARD WRITERS 
COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 

_ SIGN WRITERS 
‘POSTER ARTISTS 
STUDENTS OF LETTERING 


COVERING EVERY PHAS! 
OF SHOW CARD WRITING 
Including 
General Theory — Studio Oper 
tion—Shop Tricks—Catch Lines 
Color Notes—Methods of Adv 


tising a Show Card Business, « 


A Unique Feature of the Book is th 


which tells*the reader just where to look for 
a card with conservative colors, flashy colors, 
contrast or unusual color combinations, or 
season colors, or the colors used on certain 
colored card board. This index also classi- 
fies the show cards by the character of the 
layout, effective mounting, etc. 
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